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ABSTRACT 


An  artificial  language  is  one  created  for  concise  and  precise 
communication  within  a  limited  domain  such  as  mathematics.  A 
natural  artificial  language  is  one  that  people  find  easy  to  learn 
and  use.  I  discuss-  low-level  properties  of  natural  artificial 
languages,  especially  those  in  which  names  are  chosen  for 
concepts,  and  symbols  are  chosen  for  names,  a  class  of  artif¬ 
icial  languages  I  call  linguistically  mediated  artificial 
languages.  These  properties  include  choosing  mnemonic  symbols 
for  names,  and  suggestive  names  for  concepts,  and  using  both 
internally  and  externally  consistent  syntax.  -I  -outline  a  model 
of  processing  linguistically  mediated  artificial  language  and 
present  results  from  experiments  in  support  of  the  model.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are  applied  to  the  design  of  a  user 
interface  to  a  programming  system,  demonstrating  their  practi¬ 
cality  along  with  their  theoretical  interest.  The  research 
shows  the  tradeoffs  in  designing  natural  artificial  languages: 
naturalness  in  a  specific  domain  is  gained  at  the  cost  of 
generality  for  other  domains. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BASIC  CONCEPTS 


In  this  paper,  I  explore  languages  for  communicating  precise 
ideas  within  limited  domains,  a  class  of  languages  I  call  artificial 
languages .  Artificial  languages  differ  from  natural  languages  in  that 
they  are  invented  by  people  for  communicating  precisely  within  limited 
domains,  and  as  such  are  superior  to  natural  language  for  communicating 
ideas  within  those  domains,  and  inferior  for  communication  in  domains 
for  which  they  are  not  designed .  Mathematical  notation  is  an  example  of 
a  general  artificial  language  used  to  write  expressions  about 
mathematical  relations.  Artificial  languages  can  be  finely  tuned  to 
whatever  domain  they  are  intended.  General  purpose  computer  programming 
languages,  such  as  ALGOL,  are  used  to  express  general  algorithms  for 
computers.  High  level  computer  programming  languages  such  as  LISP  or 
SNOBOL  arc  even  more  specialized  artificial  languages. 

Despite  their  importance  in  technical  communication,  there  has 
been  little  experimental  research  on  how  to  design  artificial  languages 
so  they  are  easy  for  people  to  learn  and  use.  It  is  my  purpose  to  study 
how  people  use  artificial  languages.  With  a  better  understanding  of 
this,  artificial  languages  can  be  designed  so  they  are  easy  to  use.  I 
describe  some  properties  of  artificial  languages,  in  particular, 
properties  I  think  make  an  artificial  language  a  natural  one  for  people 
to  learn  and  use,  and  I  outline  a  model  of  how  people  process  artificial 
languages  like  mathematical  notation  and  programming  languages.  In  the 
framework  of  the  model,  I  present  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  my 
claims  that  certain  properties  affect  how  easily  people  can  use 
artificial  language.  Because  I  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  the  findings  of 
the  research,  I  give  examples  of  their  application  to  the  design  of 
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user-computer  interfaces  for  computer  programs. 

In  this  section,  I  begin  with  an  example  of  use  of  artificial 
language:  writing  a  theorem  of  mathematics  in  mathematical  notation. 
Then  I  introduce  the  terms  this  paper  depends  on  heavily.  I  describe 
some  desirable  properties  of  artificial  languages  and  then  outline  a 
theory  of  how  people  process  artificial  language.  Then  I  go  on  to 
describe  experiments  on  artificial  language  processing,  followed  by 
practical  application  of  the  results  to  the  design  of  a  user  interface 
to  a  programming  system.  Finally,  I  offer  conclusions  about  future 
possibilities  for  the  study  of  artificial  languages. 

An  Example  of  Artificial  Language 

An  artificial  language  is  often  a  shorthand  for  expressing 

ideas: 

By  the  aid  of  symbolism,  we  can  make  transitions  in  reasoning 
almost  mechanically  by  the  eye,  which  otherwise  would  call  on 
higher  faculties  of  the  brain.  By  relieving  the  brain  of  all 
unnecessary  work,  a  good  notation  sets  it  free  to  concentrate  on 
more  advanced  problems.  (Whitehead,  1911  (chapter  5)). 

Artificial  languages  are  used  to  express  ideas  with  few  symbols  and  in  a 
small  space,  for  fast  and  easy  study.  For  many  purposes,  natural 
language  is  unacceptably  -rbose,  and  understanding  the  meaning  of  a 
statement  becomes  too  much  of  a  strain  on  short  term  memory.  Many 
technical  concepts  are  unintelligable  when  expressed  in  natural  language 
because  by  the  time  a  person  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  content 
of  the  beginning  is  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  by  packing  a  lot  of 
information  into  a  small  space,  more  information  is  available  at  a 
glance,  and  this  can  facilitate  the  observation  of  relations  between 
concepts. 


It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  following  familiar 
theorem  when  natural  language  is  used. 

In  all  triangles  with  an  angle  such  that  the  sides  forming  the 
angle  are  perpendicular,  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  side 
opposite  the  angle  such  that  the  sides  forming  the  angle  are 
perpendicular  with  itself  is  equal  to  to  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  lengths  of  the  other  two  sides,  each  with  itself. 

This  version  of  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  has  several  problems. 
It  is  too  long,  and  this  puts  a  load  on  the  short  term  memory  of  any 
person  reading  it.  Some  of  the  descriptions,  notably  that  of  the 
hypotenuse,  are  so  involved  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  they  begin  and 
end.  In  following  paragraphs,  I  reduce  this  version  to  a  more  compact 
notation  that  is  easier  to  understand.  In  doing  so,  I  point  out  some  of 
the  issues  important  for  designing  an  artificial  language  that  is  easy 
for  people  to  learn  and  use. 

By  introducing  new  terms  to  represent  complex  ideas,  and  by 
introducing  symbols  for  these  and  for  operations  used  on  the  symbols, 
the  theorem  becomes  shorter  and  more  easily  understood.  To  shorten  the 
long  version  of  the  theorem,  I  first  introduce  some  terms  for  the 
concepts  that  are  important  enough  to  warrant  their  own  terms.  Although 
there  Is  a  cost  of  introducing  new  notation  because  people  have  to  learn 
it,  assigning  commonly  denoted  things  their  own  names  helps  compact 
expressions.  This  process  of  naming  concepts  will  be  the  focus  of  later 
sections. 

First,  a  right  angle  is  one  whose  lines  forming  the  angle  are 
perpendicular.  I  choose  this  name  because  of  convention  and  not  because 
I  think  it  is  a  particularly  good  name — square  would  be  more 
suggestive — but  right  is  widely  used.  A  right  triangle  is  one  with  a 
right  angle.  (My  preference  above  would  yield  the  awkward  term:  square 
triangle. )  A  hypotenuse  is  the  side  of  a  right  triangle  opposite  the 
right  angle.  (Here,  the  following  of  traditional  nomenclature  is  even 
more  questionable.)  To  square  a  quantity  is  to  multiply  that  quantity  by 
itself.  With  this  bit  of  notation,  the  theorem  becomes: 


In  a  right  triangle,  the  square  of  the  length  of  its  hypotenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  lengths  of  the  other 
two  sides. 

Now  that  names  have  been  chosen  for  some  important  terms,  the 
theorem  can  further  be  abbreviated  by  choosing  symbols  for  names.  In 
mathematics,  single  character  symbols  have  traditionally  been  used,  in 
part  to  be  able  to  indicate  multiplication  by  juxtaposition.  I  will  use 
lower  case  letters  to  abbreviate  the  names  of  the  triangle  sides: 
hypotenuse  (h),  one  other  side  arbitrarily  chosen  (a),  and  the  other 
(b).  By  convention,  the  length  of  a  side  will  be  represented  by  the 
capitalized  letter  name  for  that  side.  I  will  use  the  symbol  to 
stand  for  "is  equal  to,"  the  symbol  to  stand  for  the  addition 
operation,  and  the  usual  superscript  numeral  two  to  represent  squaring. 
With  these  conventions,  the  theorem  reads  as: 

In  a  right  triangle, 

H2  =  A2  +  B2 

Here  symbols  were  used  to  make  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  a  lot  shorter 
than  the  natural  language  version  abbreviated  with  several  definitions. 
The  question  of  how  to  choose  symbols  for  names  is  another  major  theme 
of  this  paper. 

A  Preview  of  Things  to  Come 

The  example  of  representing  a  concept  with  artificial  language 
emphasizes  several  points  I  discuss  throughout  this  paper.  First, 
artificial  language  is  used  to  abbreviate  natural  language.  This  speeds 
up  the  communication  of  ideas.  Later,  I  argue  that  it  also  affects  how 
people  communicate.  Second,  there  are  different  stages  of  converting 
natural  language  to  artificial  language.  In  the  example,  names  were 
introduced  to  stand  for  commonly  denoted  terms,  and  then,  symbols  were 
used  to  abbreviate  the  names.  Some  of  the  names  and  symbols  were  chosen 
to  be  consistent  with  existing  conventions.  For  the  most  part,  the 
order  of  the  symbols  was  kept  consistent  with  the  way  the  theorem  is 
stated  in  natural  language.  Some  of  the  choices  of  symbols  were  not 


guided  by  convention:  I  chose  "h"  to  stand  for  "hypotenuse"  because  it 
is  a  natural  abbreviation.  While  "h"  is  mnemonic  for  "hypotenuse,"  it 
has  no  relation  to  the  concept  of  hypotenuse.  Instead,  it  is  an 
indirect  mnemonic  for  the  concept  because  it  is  mnemonic  for  a  well 
known  property  of  the  concept,  its  name.  This  indirect  mnemonicity  is 
shared  by  all  artificial  languages  that  represent  concepts  with  natural 
language  names  and  abbreviate  those  names  with  symbols,  a  strategy  I 
call  linguistic  mediation.  Another  strategy  in  representing  concepts  i3 
for  symbols  to  be  designed  to  share  properties  of  that  which  they 
represent. 

Mathematical  notation  has  symbols  that  can  be  manipulated 
abstractly.  That  is,  the  relationships  between  symbols  and  the  concepts 
they  represent  are  not  based  on  inherent  properties  of  the  symbols 
themselves.  Rather,  the  relationships  are  by  definition.  For  example, 
in  the  equation: 

H2  =  A2  +  B2 

there  are  no  (or  at  most  few)  properties  of  the  symbols  that  express  the 
underlying  concept  without  reference  to  an  external  3et  of  definitions. 
Contrast  the  above  with  those  symbols  in  mathematics  that  can  be 
manipulated  geometrically.  With  these,  the  symbols  have  physical 
properties  that  correspond  to  the  properties  of  the  concepts  they 
represent ,  a  property  I  call  analog  (also  known  as  iconlclty) .  The 
Pythagorean  Theorem,  represented  abstractly  above  can  be  represented 
geometrically  with  a  figure: 


Here,  the  correspondence  between  notation  and  underlying  concept  is 
relatively  high,  and  the  concreteness  of  the  example  helps  understanding 


many  relationships  not  emphasized  by  the  earlier  more  abstract  equation. 
But  note  that  the  geometric  representation  does  not  generalize  well.  A 
problem  with  such  analog  systems  of  notation  is  that  they  emphasize  some 
features  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  example  above  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  concept  of  squaring  the  sides  of  a  right  triangle, 
but  suggests  that  it  only  applies  to  triangles  with  sides  in  integer,  or 
perhaps  only  3:^:5  ratios. 

The  two  versions  of  Pythagorus'  Theorem  are  at  extremes  of  an 
abstract/analog  continuum.  Some  linguistic  constructs  have  mixtures  of 
symbols  with  abstract  and  analog  properties.  For  example,  a  hybrid  of 
the  two  examples  might  be: 

0  5  0  +  tu 

where  the  squaring  operation  is  represented  by  placing  a  square  around 
its  operand.  Note  that  while  such  a  notational  trick  is  useful  here,  it 
does  not  generalize  well.  Representing  cubing  would  be  difficult,  and 
other  powers  would  be  impossible.  Also,  such  a  notation  is  inconsistent 
with  existing  notation.  This  brings  up  another  major  theme  of  this 
paper:  that  of  tradeoffs  between  ideal  solutions  for  specific 
applications  and  generalizability  to  other  applications. 

Natural  Language  vs.  Artificial  Language 

There  are  other  virtues  to  notation  than  mere  abbreviation.  An 
artificial  language  can  shape  the  way  people  understand  concepts  written 
in  that  language.  An  artificial  language  introduces  new  terns  that  may 
affect  how  we  comprehend  the  concepts  written  in  that  language.  As 
Whorf  (1956,  p.  213)  said,  "We  dissect  nature  along  lines  laid  down  by 
our  native  languages."  I  claim  the  same  hold  true  for  the  way  we 
understand  concepts  expressed  in  an  artificial  language.  Artificial 
languages  give  us  terms  in  which  to  express  technical  ideas,  and  the 
design  of  an  artificial  language  affects  the  way  we  understand  these 
ideas.  High  level  computer  programming  languages  are  created  because 
they  provide  primitives  that  are  appropriate  for  a  specific  application. 
Pratt  (1975)  claims  that  a  programming  language  provides  a  conceptual 


framework  for  thinking  about  algorithms  and  data  structures  as  well  as  a 
means  of  expressing  them.  Some  examples  include  LISP  which  supplies 
primitives  for  working  with  lists,  COBOL  for  business  applications,  and 
APL  for  processing  arrays  and  matricies.  The  tradeoff  is  that  these 
artificial  languages  can  be  so  tuned  to  one  domain  that  they  can  not  be 
easily  used  in  any  others.  For  example,  APL  would  not  make  a  good 
language  for  business  applications  because  its  primitives  are  weak  for 
formatting  and  file  handling.  Thus,  artificial  languages  in  general, 
and  programming  languages  in  particular,  can  be  fine  tuned  to  the 
domains  for  which  they  will  be  used,  but  at  the  expense  of  applicability 
to  other  domains. 

Currently,  there  is  much  debate  about  the  usefulness  of  natural 
language  for  technical  purposes.  One  argument  is  that  if  computers 
could  understand  natural  language,  then  everyone  would  be  writing 
programs  and  getting  full  use  from  computers.  This  has  not  been  tested 
because  of  lack  of  such  powerful  systems,  but  historical  evidence  of  the 
use  of  artificial  languages  suggests  that  people  have  used  notation 
because  they  wanted  to,  not  because  they  were  forced  to.  Schneiderman 
(1980)  suggests  that  natural  language  is  an  unnatural  one  for 
communication  with  computers.  He  claims  experienced  users  prefer  brief 
unambiguous  forms  and  inexperienced  users  may  not  understand  the 
limitations  of  computer  systems  and  develop  unrealistic  expectations. 
Hill  (1972)  considers  the  possibilities  after  natural  language  systems 
are  created. 

Would  things  really  be  any  easier?  The  main  difficulty  in 
programming  lies  in  deciding  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do.  To 
put  it  into  a  programming  language  is  relatively  trivial.... 

And  would  we  not  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
computers?  Namely  that  they  can  be  instructed  to  do  exactly 
what  you  want  without  argument  or  misunderstanding. 

Schneiderman  (1980)  agrees  with  this  view  and  cites  structured  notations 
in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  music  used  to  help  clarify  problems. 
These  languages  developed  over  centuries  because  people  needed  terms 
with  which  to  express  precise  ideas.  Their  existence  suggests  that 


artificial  languages  are  not  poor  substitutes  for  natural  language,  but 
necessary  means  for  expression. 

David  Taylor,  visiting  UCSD  while  on  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University  of  Rochester,  and  I  embarked  on  a  study  of  how  to  design  the 
"ideal"  computer  programming  language.  We  began  by  observing  people 
thinking  aloud  and  writing  down  simple  algorithms,  such  as  for  sorting 
words  and  string  manipulation.  We  hoped  we  would  discover  the  units  of 
thought  people  preferred  to  use  when  not  constrained  by  a  particular 
language.  Instead  we  found  that  people  could  not  clearly  state 
algorithms  and  tended  to  write  down  solutions  to  problems  rather  than 
provide  a  method  for  solving  general  cases.  Even  experienced 
programmers  wrote  unworkable  natural  language  programs  for  algorithms 
they  understood  well.  Without  an  artificial  language  as  a  constraint 
and  a  means  of  expressing  thought,  their  thought  lacked  precision. 

Given  the  importance  in  the  past,  and  probably  the  future,  of 
artificial  languages  in  the  communication  of  precise  ideas,  it  is 
surprising  that  little  psychological  investigation  has  been  done  on  how 
to  design  them.  Clark  and  Clark  (1977),  a  standard  reference  in  the 
psychology  of  language,  has  no  reference  to  any  sort  of  notational 
systems.  Semiotics,  an  area  of  linguistics  studying  the  use  of  signs  in 
language,  including  work  dealing  specifically  with  notational  systems 
(Akhmanova,  1977),  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  predictive  theories 
or  experimental  data  on  artificial  languages.  Finally,  in  the  area  of 
mathematics  education,  where  interest  in  communicating  technical 
mathematical  concepts  should  be  high,  only  lists  of  guidelines  have 
appeared  (Perlman,  in  press). 

My  goal  here  is  to  describe  some  properties  of  artificial 
languages  that  make  them  easy  to  learn  and  use,  show  experimental 
evidence  that  these  properties  do  affect  the  efficiency  of 
communication,  and  describe  a  model  of  artificial  language  processing 
that  accounts  for  the  effects  of  these  properties.  Because  artificial 
languages  are  developed  and  used  in  technical  domains,  I  also  have  the 
goal  of  being  able  to  apply  what  I  find  about  artificial  languages  to 
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the  design  of  new  artificial  languages. 

Descriptions  of  Important  Terms 

Many  of  the  terms  I  use  are  loosely  defined  in  this  section. 
Most  of  the  definitions  include  examples  for  concreteness. 

LANGUAGE:  (a)  Any  means  of  expressing  or  communicating,  as 
gestures >  signs,  animal  sounds,  etc.  (b)  A  special  set  of  symbols, 
numerals,  rules,  etc.  used  for  the  transmission  of  information,  as  in  a 
computer.  (Guralnik,  1978). 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE:  A  language  occurring  naturally  in  the  world, 
usually  having  evolved  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Examples:  English, 
American  Sign  Language. 

ARTIFICIAL  LANGUAGE:  A  language  created  especially  for  precise 
and  concise  communication  within  a  limited  domain.  Examples: 
Mathematical  notation,  computer  programming  languages,  music  notation, 
circuit  diagrams. 

ANALOG:  The  property  that  there  exists  a  natural  correspondence 
between  the  symbols  in  a  language  and  the  concepts  they  denote.  That 
is,  symbols  have  physical  features  that  correspond  to  some  features  of 
the  concepts  they  represent.  Examples:  In  music  notation,  the  placement 
of  notes  on  the  staff  corresponds  to  their  order  and  rhythm  (moving  from 
left  to  right)  and  to  their  pitch  (moving  up  and  down). 

ABSTRACT:  The  property  that  the  pairing  between  symbols  and 
concepts  is  by  convention  alone  and  the  symbols  have  little  or  no 
relationship  with  properties  of  the  concepts  they  represent.  Examples: 
In  natural  language,  most  of  the  names  for  things  are  arbitrary  (though 
some  names  are  onomatopoetic,  e.g.,  "splash"  sounds  like  what  it 
denotes).  In  mathematical  notation,  many  symbols  are  chosen  as 


abbreviations  for  natural  language  names  and  as  such,  do  not  have  much 
to  do  with  the  concepts  they  symbolize.  Howe’  'r,  some  symbols  are 
chosen  to  be  mnemonics  for  English  names.  For  example,  we  use  the  letter 
"i"  to  represent  an  integer.  So  while  a  symbol  may  have  no  intrinsic 
correspondence  with  the  concept  it  symbolizes,  it  may  have  one  with  a 
well  learned  property  of  the  concept,  such  as  its  name. 

LINGUISTIC  MEDIATION:  The  process  of  using  natural  language 
terms  as  an  intermediate  representation  between  a  mental  or  conceptual 
representation  and  a  symbolic  representation  in  an  artificial  language. 
A  name  is  chosen  for  a  concept ,  and  then  a  symbol  is  chosen  for  that 
name.  The  name  is  a  linguistic  mediator.  This  process  is  the  area  of 
artificial  language  processing  that  gets  the  most  attention  in  this 
paper.  Example:  In  using  a  programming  language  to  compute  a  mean,  a 
person  might  refer  to  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  as  "sum,"  and  symbolize 
that  quantity  with  the  symbol  "s." 

NATURAL  ARTIFICIAL  LANGUAGE:  An  artificial  language  that  people 
find  easy  to  learn  and  use:  a  well  designed  artificial  language.  This 
paper  is  a  report  of  investigations  on  what  properties  make  an 
artificial  language  easy  to  learn  and  use,  why,  in  psychological  terms, 
these  properties  are  helpful  efficient  communication,  and  how  knowledge 
about  these  properties  can  be  applied  to  the  design  of  natural 
artificial  languages,  particularly  to  the  design  of  user  interfaces  for 
computing  systems. 
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Properties  of  Natural  Artificial  Languages 

In  this  section  I  discuss  some  properties  that  make  artificial 
languages  easy  to  learn  and  use.  This  list  is  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  is  based  on  linguistically  mediated  artificial 
languages.  I  refer  to  psychological  theory  as  evidence  for  why  these 
properties  are  desirable,  and  in  later  sections,  I  present  experimental 
data  in  support  of  my  claims. 


Mnemonic  Symbols 

A  mnemonic  is  an  aid  to  memory.  I  claim  that  symbols  should  be 
chosen  so  that  what  they  represent  can  most  easily  be  recalled. 
Consider  the  famous  equation: 

E  =  mc^ 

which  states  that  the  energy  in  matter  is  equivalent  to  its  mass 
multiplied  by  the  speed  of  light  squared.  Ignoring  its  deeper 
implications,  the  equation  has  five  symbols  in  it,  two  of  which,  the 
equal  sign  and  the  squaring  operation,  are  standard  and  will  not  be 
discussed.  The  capital  letter  'E'  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  word 
"energy."  As  such,  it  is  an  aid  to  memory,  because  "E"  is  more  closely 
associated  with  "energy"  than  other  letters  because  it  is  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  it  represents.  The  same  can  be  said  for  "m" 
representing  "mass."  The  speed  of  light  being  represented  with  "c"  is  an 
example  of  a  non-mnemonic  choice  of  symbol.  Perhaps  "c"  is  the  initial 
letter  of  a  foreign  term  for  speed  or  light  (the  Latin  celer  means 
"fast").  This  possibility  points  out  a  problem  with  choosing  initial 
letters  as  symbols  to  represent  names:  this  linguistically  mediated 
symbol  depends  on  the  natural  language  used.  What  is  a  mnemonic  choice 
of  symbol  in  one  linguistically  mediating  language  may  be  a  foil  to 
recall  in  another.  Language  neutral  symbols  can  be  chosen  that  are 
better  than  the  worst  case  for  some  mediating  languages,  but  they  are 
not  the  most  mnemonic  that  can  be  chosen  for  any  one  language.  This 
tradeoff  is  shown  in  later  experiments. 


Suggestive  Names 


In  a  linguistically  mediated  artificial  language,  to  understand 
some  notation,  it  is  necessary  to  associate  symbols  with  the  concepts 
they  represent.  The  process  involves  activating  the  name  of  the  concept 
via  its  symbol,  and  then  the  name  is  used  to  activate  memory  structures 
associated  with  that  name.  My  hypothesis  is  that  since  the  name 
activates  memory  structures,  and  these  structures  represent  the 
understanding  of  the  concept,  the  choice  of  name  affects  how  a  concept 
is  interpreted,  independent  of  the  formal  properties  of  the  concept. 
Furthermore,  the  activated  concept  in  turn  activates  related  concepts 
and  their  names  and  symbols,  which  affect  the  processing  of  notation 
around  it.  In  an  artificial  language,  the  name  for  a  concept  serves  as 
a  key  to  memory  structures  in  terms  of  which  concepts  around  it  are 
interpreted. 

There  are  tradeoffs  in  using  suggestive  names.  By  choosing  a 
specific  name  over  a  general  one,  more  information  about  the  concept  is 
conveyed,  and  this  can  give  people  more  intuitions  about  the  properties 
of  the  concept.  This  has  the  advantage  that  people  are  provided  with  a 
relatively  rich  set  of  knowledge  structures  to  use  to  interpret  incoming 
information  (Rumelhart  and  Norman,  1978).  However,  some  properties  may 
be  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  others  and  a  cognitive  set  can  bias  people 
away  from  novel  interpretations  of  the  concept  being  represented  (Halasz 
and  Moran,  1982). 

Consider  a  problem  in  linear  programming:  to  maximize  a  function 
subject  to  some  set  of  linear  inequalities.  A  program  describing  the 
algorithm  to  do  this  might  use  general  names  like  makebig  for  the 
quantity  to  be  maximized,  and  keepsmall  as  the  name  for  the  set  of 
limits.  This  choice  of  names  does  not  bias  a  person  toward  one 
application  area  over  another,  which  is  good  for  generalizing  the 
knowledge  to  many  domains.  However,  as  one  of  the  reported  experiments 
shows,  the  general  names  make  learning  the  algorithm  more  difficult  for 
any  one  domain  because  the  names  are  less  suggestive  of  the 


relationships  among  concepts.  A  specialized  business  program  might  use 
names  like  profit  and  expenses ,  and  this  would  improve  learning  for  the 
business  domain.  Learning  the  business  program  biases  people  against 
considering  novel  uses  of  the  program,  such  as  to  maximize  nutrition 
while  limiting  calories  or  cost.  This  is  another  example  of  a  tradeoff 
between  an  ideal  solution  in  a  limited  area  being  less  than  ideal  as  a 
general  solution. 


Consistent  Syntax 

In  an  artificial  language,  the  symbols  are  arranged  according  to 
some  syntax  that  defines  the  role  of  the  symbols  in  expressions.  This 
syntax  is  a  set  of  rules  which  must  be  easy  to  recall  if  efficient  (fast 
and  correct)  communication  is  to  be  achieved.  If  there  is  a  simple 
syntax  for  all  linguistic  constructions  then  it  will  be  easier  to  learn 
and  use  than  a  collection  of  special  cases.  If  similar  concepts  are 
expressed  with  similar  syntax,  then  what  people  know  about  one  part  of 
an  artificial  language  helps  them  guess  how  other  parts  are  represented. 
This  guessing  involves  applying  analogical  rules  (Rumelhart  and  Norman, 
1980)  learned  in  one  situation  to  others  by  making  minor  modifications 
to  the  old  knowledge.  For  example,  a  program  to  move  one  file  to 
another  might  look  like: 

move  oldfile  newfile 

so  that  the  movement  of  data  is  from  left  to  right.  An  analogically 
consistent  command  to  copy  a  file  would  be: 

copy  oldfile  newfile 

If  the  command  for  copying  used  a  different  syntax, 

copy  newfile  oldfile 

then  a  person  generalizing  from  the  move  command  to  the  copy  command 
would  be  prone  to  make  errors .  Note  that  the  second  copy  command  could 
be  analogically  consistent  with  the  common  computer  programming  language 
assignment  statement: 


newfile  =  oldfile 
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The  analogical  consistency  depends  on  how  the  rule  governing  the  syntax 
is  explained. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  rules  to  be  applied. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  syntactic  rules,  there  can  be  no  analogy;  each 
construction  is  viewed  as  unique.  The  same  language  can  be  described  by 
several  grammars,  each  of  different  cognitive  complexity.  Reisner 
(1981)  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  languages  for  describing  computer 
graphics.  She  found  that  the  number  of  production  rules  in  a  grammar 
for  identical  languages  was  positively  correlated  with  the  difficulty 
people  had  in  learning  the  languages.  An  interesting  experience  the 
people  in  our  laboratory  had  is  a  good  example.  The  text  editor  we  use 
has  an  elegant  underlying  model  for  the  commands  that  can  be  executed. 
Each  command  can  be  given  an  area  of  text  to  work  on  by  supplying  a 
leading  list  of  lines,  or  a  trailing  context  search.  This  allows 
similar  commands  for  operating  on  characters,  words,  lines,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  etc.  The  commands  can  be  deletion,  change,  yank  into  a 
buffer,  and  so  on.  The  commands  read  out  loud  like  "change  word," 
"delete  sentence,"  "move  three  lines,"  and  so  on.  The  interesting  point 
is  that  many  users  do  not  know  about  this  underlying  model  but  gradually 
discover  it.  Once  the  rules  for  forming  commands  are  known,  it  is  then 
possible  to  infer  how  a  command  will  work  by  changing  a  variable  (either 
command  or  text  area ) . 

To  say  that  syntax  should  be  consistent  is  too  simple  minded. 
It  does  not  make  clear  what  is  consistency.  A  syntax  is  internally 
consistent  if  its  syntax  follows  without  exceptions  a  small  set  of 
rules.  LISP  is  a  programming  language  with  an  internally  consistent 
syntax:  all  functions  calls  are  of  the  form 

(NAME  ARG1  ARG2  ARG3  ...) 

NAME  is  the  name  of  the  function,  and  the  ARG's  are  the  arguments.  To 
decide  how  a  command  should  be  written,  only  one  rule  need  be  used  for 
the  general  form,  though  the  number  and  order  of  arguments  is  often 
problematic. 
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A  syntax  is  externally  consistent  if  it  follows  some  set  of 
rules  outside  the  artificial  language,  such  as  ones  from  an  existing 
artificial  language.  LISP  is  not  externally  consistent  in  the  way  it 
implements  calls  to  arithmetic  functions.  To  write  the  formula: 

A  +  B  •  C  -  E 

one  has  to  write  in  LISP: 

(SUM  A  (DIFFERENCE  (TIMES  B  C)  E)) 

This  follows  its  simple  internally  consistent  syntax,  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  everyday  arithmetic  with  which  people  are  more 
familiar.  Thus,  consistency  can  only  be  measured  relative  to  a 
particular  set  of  conventions. 

Internal  consistency  allows  learning  by  analogy  within  the 
language,  and  external  consistency  allows  transfer  of  existing 
knowledge.  At  initial  stages  of  learning  a  language,  external 
consistency  may  be  important  because  the  first  language  construct  can  be 
learned  by  analogy  with  those  of  known  language.  This  helps  a  person 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  new  language.  Later,  as  a  person  becomes  more 
immersed  in  the  language,  internal  consistency  plays  a  more  important 
role  in  ease  of  use.  It  turns  out  that  all  possible  combinations  of 
internal/external  consistent/inconsistent  languages  exist,  summarized  as 
follows: 

INTERNAL 

Consistent  Inconsistent 

EXTERNAL 

Consistent  Existing  good  notation  Existing  bad  notation 

Inconsistent  A  historical  problem:  Piecemeal  notation 

Transfer  of  knowledge  is  "As  is  needed" 
impossible  or  detrimental 
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Maintaining  Notation 

There  is  no  hope  of  replacing  long  established  notation— the 
only  hope  of  establishing  a  good  notation  is  at  the  outset. 
(Skemp,  1971  (Chapter  5)) 

The  adoption  of  notational  conventions  makes  it  easier  for  people  to 
communicate  without  prefacing  each  communication  with  definitions.  This 
takes  time  for  defining  terms  and  time  for  the  receiver  of  information 
to  learn  them.  However,  when  it  comes  time  for  a  new  notation  to  be 
designed,  having  to  adhere  to  conventions  can  make  the  new  notation  a 
poor  one.  This  is  true  for  choosing  symbols  for  names,  for  choosing 
names  for  concepts,  and  for  defining  a  syntax  for  the  language. 

In  the  choice  of  symbols;  In  the  area  of  theoretical  computer 
science  called  automata  theory,  a  Turing  Machine  is  traditionally 
denoted  by  a  septuple: 

M  =  (Q,  SIGMA,  GAMMA,  delta,  qQ,  b,  F) 

where 

Q  is  the  finite  set  of  states, 

GAMMA  is  the  finite  set  of  allowable  tape  symbols, 

B,  a  symbol  of  GAMMA,  is  the  blank, 

SIGMA,  a  subset  of  GAMMA,  not  including  B, 
is  the  set  of  input  symbols, 
delta  is  the  next  move  function 
9q  in  Q  is  the  start  state 
F  is  a  subset  of  0  of  final  states. 

This  example  is  the  standard  notation  used ,  and  is  taken  from  Hopcrof t 
and  Ullman  (1979).  Some  of  the  symbols  are  mnemonics;  "B"  for  "blank", 
"F"  for  "final  states,"  and  even  qQ  is  mnemonic  relative  to  Q,  but  the 
others  seem  to  be  chosen  randomly.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
writers  have  tried  to  introduce  new  notation  (Savitch,  1979)  though  it 
is  difficult  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  a  well  established  set  of 
conventions,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  were  motivated. 
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In  the  choice  of  names  t  We  use  the  word  "editor"  to  denote  a 
computer  program  we  use  to  write  papers,  but  in  fact  the  program  does  no 
editing  and  misleads  people  about  its  purpose.  Our  editor  programs  have 
a  command  called  "print,"  used  to  display  specified  lines  of  an  edited 
file  on  its  users  terminal.  Bott  (1979)  found  that  names  like  "print" 
were  misinterpreted  by  novice  users  because  the  name  has  many 
associations  independent  of  the  formal  properties  of  the  command.  For 
example,  the  term  "print"  tended  to  elicit  associations  to  concepts 
related  to  writing  block  letters,  and  not  to  the  less  familiar  computer 
concept. 

In  the  choice  of  syntax:  Mathematical  notation  has  evolve^  over 
centuries,  but  there  are  examples  of  inconsistencies  of  syntax. 
Arithmetic  usually  has  operators  between  operands,  transcendental 
functions  usually  precede  their  parenthesized  operands,  and  many  matrix 
operations  follow  theirs.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  an  artificial 
language  to  be  internally  consistent  without  breaking  long  standing 
tradition. 

Existing  notation,  however  poorly  designed,  imposes  restrictions 
on  the  form  of  new  notation.  In  designing  an  artificial  language,  there 
are  tradeoffs  between  having  a  notation  consistent  with  existing 
languages  and  one  that  has  the  best  choices  for  symbols,  names,  and 
syntax.  Adhering  to  conventions  is  not  the  only  source  of  tradeoffs. 
Later,  I  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  natural  artificial 
language,  only  tradeoffs  in  design.  I  show  in  a  series  of  experiments 
that  the  more  that  is  known  about  the  domain  of  application  of  an 
artificial  language,  the  more  finely  that  language  can  be  tuned  to  the 
domain,  but  at  the  expense  of  applicability  to  novel  purposes. 


A  Model  of  Artificial  Language  Processing 


The  model  I  outline  in  this  section  applies  to  processing 
linguistically  mediated  artificial  languages.  Recall  that  in  a 
linguistically  mediated  artificial  language,  names  are  first  chosen  for 
concepts,  and  then  these  names  are  abbreviated  by  symbols.  This  is 
represented  diagramatically  as: 

symbols  <==>  names  <==>  concepts 

The  arrows  are  bidirectional  to  stress  the  model  applies  to  the 
comprehension  of  notation  (left  to  right)  and  to  the  generation  of 
notation  (right  to  left).  The  model  I  present  is  an  interactive  model 
in  that  processing  does  not  move  in  one  direction,  such  as  from  symbols 
to  names  to  concepts  during  comprehension.  Rather,  as  processing  moves 
from  lower  to  higher  levels,  the  higher  levels  feed  back  expectations  to 
lower  levels.  This  is  explained  further  below. 

The  model  is  based  on  the  McClelland  and  Rumelhart  (1981) 
interactive  model  of  word  and  letter  perception.  Before  discussing  my 
model,  I  summarize  theirs.  The  McClelland-Rumelhart  model  is  used  to 
explain,  among  other  phenomena,  the  "letter-word"  superiority  effect: 
letters  are  easier  to  recognize  when  they  appear  in  words  than  in 
isolation.  They  explain  this  by  a  multi-level  interactive  activation 
model.  The  levels  in  the  model  are  for  representations  of  features , 
letters,  and  words,  and  are  summarized  in  Figure  la. 

In  the  model,  perception  results  from  exitatory  and  inhibitory 
interactions  of  detectors  for  visual  features,  letters,  and 
words.  A  visual  input  excites  detectors  for  visual  features  in 
the  display.  These  excite  detectors  for  letters  consistent  with 
the  active  features.  The  letter  detectors  in  turn  excite 
detectors  for  consistent  words.  Active  word  detectors  mutually 
inhibit  each  other  and  send  feedback  to  the  letter  level, 
strengthening  activation  and  hence  perceptibility  of  their 
constituent  letters.  (McClelland  and  Rumelhart,  1981 
(abstract) ) 

Perception  begins  at  the  feature  level  with  input  from  some  stimulus. 
Features  that  are  present  in  the  stimulus  become  activated;  their 
activity  levels  increase,  relative  to  a  neutral  state  without 
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Figure  1:  Interactive  Models  of  Reading  and  Symbolism 


Shown  here  are  diagrams  of  the  McClelland-Rumelhart  (1981)  model  of  word 
perception,  and  my  model,  based  on  it,  of  processing  symbolic  notation. 
In  part  (a)  on  the  left,  three  levels  of  processing  are  depicted:  the 
feature,  letter,  and  word  levels,  connected  with  excitatory  (arrows)  and 
inhibitory  connections  (arcs  ending  in  dots).  In  part  (b)  on  the  right, 
the  model  is  extended  to  include  a  conceptual  level.  The  name  level 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  word  level  in  part  (a)  while  the  symbol  level 
in  (b)  roughly  corresponds  to  the  letter  level  in  (a). 
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simulation.  Features  that  are  part  of  letters  activate  those  letters. 
For  example,  a  "vertical  bar"  feature  activates  letters  like  "b"  or  "k" 
but  not  letters  like  "s"  or  "o"  which  are  activated  by  "curving  line" 
features.  Additionally,  McClelland  and  Rumelhart  assume  inhibitory 
connections  between  features  and  letters  in  which  they  do  not  appear, 
and  between  any  two  elements  of  any  level. 

After  activation  spreads  from  the  feature  level  to  the  letter 
level,  it  continues  to  the  word  level.  By  a  similar  process  as  between 
features  and  letters,  letters  activate  words  in  which  they  appear,  and 
inhibit  the  activation  of  words  in  which  they  do  not.  Once  words  are 
active,  the  interactive  part  of  the  model  takes  place.  Activated  words 
send  expectatory  feedback,  or  "top-down"  activation  to  lower  levels  by 
activating  their  component  letters.  For  example,  having  the  letters 
"s,"  "n,"  and  "k"  active  increase  the  activation  of  words  like  "sink," 
"sank",  and  "sunk,"  and  these  words  being  active  enhance  the 
perceptibility  of  letters  like  "i,"  "a,"  and  "u,"  but  not  other  letters, 
such  as  consonants. 

My  model  of  processing  linguistically  mediated  artificial 
language  has  a  similar  multi-level  structure  and  a  similar  interactive 
feedback  process.  In  the  model,  there  are  three  levels:  the  symbol , 
name,  and  the  concept  levels,  shown  in  Figure  1b.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
McClelland-Rumelhart  model's  letter  level  corresponds  to  my  model's 
symbol  level,  and  their  model's  word  level  corresponds  to  my  model's 
name  level,  but  this  could  be  a  misleading  analogy. 

In  my  model,  the  comprehension  of  notation  follows  a  process 
similar  to  that  modeled  by  McClelland  and  Rumelhart.  Processing  begins 
at  the  symbol  level.  Symbols  activate  the  names  they  represent  to  the 
extent  they  are  well  chosen  symbols.  What  determines  "well  chosen"  is 
the  topic  of  investigation  of  later  experiments.  Well  chosen,  or 
compatible ,  symbols  positively  activate  the  names  they  represent,  while 
poorly  chosen  symbols  can  inhibit  the  activation  of  the  names  they 
represent,  or  equivalently,  activate  a  competing  name.  Activated  names 
in  turn  activate  the  concepts  associated  with  that  name,  which  depend  on 
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a  person's  experience  with  a  name.  The  process  involves  the  initial 
priming  of  concepts  by  their  names,  followed  by  the  spreading  activation 
among  concepts  not  unlike  that  described  by  Collins  and  Loftus  (19751. 
Activation  spreads  to  related  concepts — which  again  depends  on  world 
knowledge— which  activates  the  names  associated  with  them.  This  "top- 
down"  feedback  activation  continues  to  aid  the  processing  of  compatible 
symbols  for  the  activated  names,  notably  letters  beginning  the  names. 
This  interactive  part  of  the  model  is  used  to  predict  how  the  choice  of 
name  for  a  concept  can  affect  how  surrounding  notation  is  processed. 

I  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  model  of  artificial  language 
processing  with  am  exaunple  that  may  clarify  the  basic  process.  I  hope 
to  illustrate  the  way  symbols  have  associations  to  the  names  they 
abbreviate,  and  how  this  association  can  depend  on  the  particular  names 
chosen  for  concepts.  This  example  is  drawn  from  the  use  of  a  program 
written  by  me  called  DESC,  that  describes  a  single  distribution  of  data 
(Perlman,  1980).  DESC  calculates  summary  statistics  and  prints 
frequency  tables  and  histograms.  To  choose  what  output  DESC  produces, 
users  append  single  character  option  letters  after  the  program  call  of 
DESC.  To  get  a  histogram,  an  H  is  appended  to  the  program.  To  get 
order  statistics,  an  0  is  appended,  and  so  on.  Some  options  can  be  used 
to  control  the  format  of  other  options;  the  interval  width  (width  of 
bins)  of  histograms  can  be  specified  by  appending  the  letter  I  followed 
by  the  desired  interval  width.  These  symbols  can  be  appended  in  any 
order.  A  fairly  complicated  call  is; 

DESC  F  H  HO  MO  0  T75 

(I  am  using  capital  letters  to  make  the  symbols  easier  to  read  in  the 
text;  in  actual  use,  they  would  all  be  lower  case.)  From  experience, 
this  compact  notation  is  learned  relatively  easily  by  regular  users. 
The  following  scenario  assumes  a  user  already  knows  what  DESC  is  used 
for.  First,  the  user  reads  the  name  of  the  program,  DESC,  and  this 
activates  concepts  related  to  describing  a  single  distribution  of  data; 
summary  statistics,  frequency  tables,  etc.  A  more  suggestive  name  might 
be  HIST,  which  would  more  highly  activate  concepts  specifically  related 
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to  histograms,  but  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  concepts  related  to  summary 
statistics.  Then  the  option  symbols  are  processed:  F  is  an  abbreviation 
of  FREQUENCY  TABLE,  H  is  an  abbreviation  of  HISTOGRAM.  With  this  in 
mind,  some  concepts  related  to  histograms  and  frequency  tables  are 
activated,  and  help  interpret  that:  I  is  an  abbreviation  for  INTERVAL 
WIDTH,  and  M  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  minimum  value  of  the  histogram 
and  frequency  table.  Also,  the  I  and  M  options  are  accompanied  by 
values  setting  the  interval  width  and  minimum  respectively.  This  can 
help  interpret  the  numbers  as  the  values,  but  also,  the  presence  of  the 
numbers  can  aid  the  comprehension  process  that  I  is  short  for  INTERVAL 
WIDTH  and  M  is  short  for  MINIMUM.  This  is  to  stress  that  the  processing 
is  not  strictly  linear  left  to  right,  but  involves  the  simultaneous 
activation  of  many  concepts  related  to  the  tokens  being  processed.  The 
rest  of  the  options  are  0  (for  ORDER  STATISTICS)  and  T75  (for  T-TEST 
with  Ho:  Mean=75).  Combined,  the  command  suggests  some  sort  of 
classroom  test  because  the  scores  are  being  plotted  greater  than  zero 
with  intervals  of  ten  units  with  the  mean  around  75.  A  command  like: 

DESC  F  H  115  MO  0  T100 

might  be  used  to  look  at  a  distribution  of  IQ  scores.  Thus,  concepts  of 
even  higher  levels  than  general  descriptive  statistics  can  be  helpful  in 
understanding  such  low  level  artificial  language  constructs,  k  diagram 
showing  some  of  the  facilitory  associations  between  tokens  in  the 
program  call  of  DESC  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  notation  here  follows 
Norman  and  Rumelhart's  (1977)  scheme  for  representing  semantic  networks, 
and  McClelland  and  Rumelhart's  (1981)  notation  for  neural  networks. 

The  interactive  model  of  processing  linguistically  mediated 
artificial  language  provides  a  framework  for  the  experiments  I  report. 
In  Experiment  1 ,  I  look  for  evidence  of  the  facilitory  and  inhibitory 
activations  from  symbols  to  names  that  occur  during  comprehension  of 
notation.  In  Experiment  2,  I  look  for  similar  evidence,  but  for  the 
task  of  generating  notation.  Together,  these  experiments  suggest  how  to 
choose  symbolr.  for  names.  In  Experiment  3,  I  look  for  evidence  that 
conceptual  knowledge,  primed  by  the  name  given  to  the  concept,  can 
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Figure  2:  Some  Associations  in  a  Call  to  DESC 
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Shown  here  are  a  few  of  the  associations  between  concepts,  names,  and 
symbols  in  an  example  call  to  the  descriptive  statistics  program  DESC. 
At  the  lowest  level  are  the  actual  symbols  used  in  the  call.  Above  them 
are  the  names  the  symbols  represent.  Finally,  some  associations  among 
the  concepts  are  shown.  Note  how  the  processing  of  the  H  option 
activates  the  name  and  concept  of  histograms,  which  in  turn,  activates 
the  subsidiary  concepts  of  interval  width  and  minimum,  which  guide  the 
processing  of  the  I  and  M  options,  respectively. 
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affect  how  surrounding  notation  is  processed.  This  last  experiment 
provides  some  support  for  the  notion  that  in  a  natural  artificial 
language,  the  form  of  expression  helps  convey  the  content.  After 
presenting  these  experiments,  I  show  how  their  results  cam  be  applied  to 
the  design  of  an  artificial  language.  Specifically,  I  discuss  their 
application  to  the  design  of  a  user  interface  to  a  programming  system. 
In  the  final  section,  I  suggest  directions  for  future  research  on 
artificial  languages,  and  its  potential  for  application  in  practical 
settings.  I  point  out  the  tradeoffs  between  maximizing  the 
effectiveness  of  an  artificial  language  for  a  particular  domain  and  one 
that  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  domains.  One  onclusion  i3  that  the 
more  one  knows  about  what  is  to  be  represented,  the  better  an  artificial 
language  for  it  can  be  designed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  artificial 
language  is  to  be  used  for  many  purposes,  design  decisions  have  to  be 
made  at  a  lower  common  denominator,  to  insure  that  new  applications  are 
easier  with  a  more  general  language. 


EXPERIMENTAL  EVIDENCE 


SYMBOLS  <==>  NAMES 

In  this  section,  I  discuss  experiments  on  optimal  relations  of 
symbols  to  names  to  answer  the  question:  What  is  the  best  symbol  for  a 
name?  I  first  address  the  question  of  how  to  choose  symbols  so  that 
given  a  symbol,  the  name  it  represents  can  be  most  easily  recalled. 
This  is  of  primary  importance  to  comprehending  expressions  written  in  a 
linguistically  mediated  artificial  language.  Then  I  address  the 
question  of  how  to  choose  symbols  so  that  given  a  name,  the  symbol  that 
represents  it  can  most  easily  be  recalled.  This  is  important  for 
generating  notation.  Finally,  I  discuss  the  applied  implications  of  the 
studies  for  the  design  of  menu  based  user  interfaces  to  computer 
programs . 

The  general  paradigm  used  is  a  simple  one.  I  present  people 
with  a  list  of  names  paired  with  symbols.  The  task  is  to  learn  the 
paired  association  between  these.  In  the  comprehension  task  of 
Experiment  1 ,  an  experimental  trial  consists  of  the  presentation  of  a 
symbol,  followed  by  the  subject  speaking  the  name  paired  with  it.  In 
the  generation  task  of  Experiment  2,  a  trial  consists  of  the 
presentation  of  a  name,  followed  by  the  subject  typing  the  symbol  paired 
with  it.  In  each  case,  the  responses  are  timed  and  scored  for  accuracy. 
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One  difference  between  the  experimental  tasks  here  and  most 
traditional  paired-associate  learning  tasks  is  that  the  list  of  symbol- 
name  pairs  is  present  while  people  are  learning  it.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  to  maximize  practical  applicability.  In  Experiment  2,  I  study 
optimal  name-symbol  pairings  for  the  task  of  generating  notations  Given 
a  name,  generate  its  symbol.  This  is  a  common  task  in  many  computer 
system  user  interfaces  in  which  options  are  presented  to  users  in  a  menu 
from  which  they  can  make  selections.  Selection  is  often  made  by 
pressing  a  key  paired  with  the  option.  This  is  equivalent  to  generating 
a  symbol  for  a  name.  I  later  discuss  the  application  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments  to  such  a  menu  based  user  interface.  Because  I  am 
interested  in  being  able  to  apply  the  findings  in  these  experiments  to 
the  design  of  artificial  languages,  user  interfaces  among  them,  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  experimental  conditions  as  close  as  possible  to  some 
applied  setting,  without  sacrificing  the  applicability  of  the  results 
for  artificial  languages  in  general. 

I  limit  the  investigation  to  single  character  symbols  for  two 
reasons.  Historically,  they  are  the  most  widely  used  in  mathematics. 
More  recently,  they  have  been  used  in  computer  systems  to  indicate 
desired  selection  from  menu  displays.  Multiple  character  abbreviations 
have  the  disadvantage  that  people  using  them  have  to  learn  several 
characters,  and  often  have  to  learn  abbreviations  of  names  (a  type  of 
symbol)  that  vary  in  length,  making  it  a  problem  to  know  when  the  symbol 
ends.  They  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  richer  in  content  than 
single  character  abbreviations.  Akhmanova  (1977)  provides  a  list  of  the 
abbreviation  strategies  available.  Previous  experimental  research  on 
constructing  symbolic  abbreviations  include  studies  of  abbreviating  by 
truncation  (dropping  trailing  letters  of  a  word)  and  contraction 
(removing  certain  classes  of  letters  (e.g.,  vowels)  (Hodge  &  Pennington, 
1973;  Ehrenreich  &  Moses,  1981).  These  studies  found  that  any 
truncation  governed  by  a  rule  was  better  than  ones  without  (Reber, 
1969);  the  latter  can  occur  when  different  people  use  different  rules. 
Other  research  has  had  people  generate  their  own  abbreviations  (Streeter 
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et  al|  1981).  A  more  recent  expansion  and  refinement  of  previous 
research  is  that  of  Hirsh-Pasek  et  al  (1982),  who  studied  the 
learnability,  encodability,  and  decodability,  of  names  in  a  limited 
lexicon.  They  found  that  simple  truncation  is  the  most  learnable  (least 
trials  to  learning  criterion)  and  encodable  (easiest  to  generate 
abbreviation  from  name),  but  that  a  phonological  system  was  superior  for 
decodability  (generate  the  name  given  the  abbreviation).  Underwood 
(1964)  studied  the  effects  of  meaningfulness  of  terms  in  paired- 
associate  learning  and  found  that  systematically  related  pairs  of 
letters  were  more  quickly  learned  and  resulted  in  the  best  retention. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  these  studies  looked  at  the  time  course  of  the 
association  between  names  and  symbols,  information  critical  to  bear  on 
the  framework  based  on  the  McClelland-Rumelhart  (1981)  interactive  model 
of  letter  and  word  perception. 

A  Motivating  Example:  Symbols  <==>  Names 

Before  presenting  the  experimental  evidence,  I  begin  with  an 
example  that  illustrates  the  results  of  these  experiments.  This  example 
could  well  be  drawn  from  a  mathematics  textbook  on  integer  programming 
for  high  school . 

John  wanted  to  buy  some  food  but  was  short  on  money.  With  two 
dollars  in  cash  he  went  to  a  grocery  store  where  bananas  and 
apples  were  on  sale;  apples  were  30  cents  each  and  bananas  were 
a  quarter.  Assuming  John  liked  apples  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  bananas,  how  many  of  each  should  he  buy? 

There  are  several  ways  to  find  the  optimal  solution  of  five  apples  and 
two  bananas.  Suppose  we  begin  by  choosing  variable  names  for  the 
quantities.  Let  A  be  the  cash  John  has  on  hand,  B,  the  number  of  apples 
John  buys,  and  C,  the  number  of  bananas.  The  problem  is  represented  as: 

Maximize  John's  happiness  =  1.5B  +  C 
Maintaining  the  restriction:  .30B  +  .25C  <=  A 

The  symbols  here  are  purposely  chosen  to  be  about  as  bad  as  possible 
given  the  simplicity  of  the  problem.  B  stands  for  apples,  not  bananas. 
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A  doesn't  symbolize  apples  but  cost,  and  C  is  used  for  bananas  instead 
of  cost  for  which  it  would  be  a  better  mnemonic.  I  claim  that  people 
would  have  more  trouble  with  this  problem  with  these  choices  of  symbols 
than  the  obvious:  A  for  apples,  B  for  bananas,  C  for  cost.  I  further 
claim  that  the  problems  would  be  less  even  if  symbols  unrelated  to  the 
names  here  were  used.  That  is,  instead  of  using  A,  B,  and  C,  which  can 
be  confusing  because  they  begin  the  names  of  quantities  they  do  not 
represent,  X,  Y,  and  Z  would  be  preferable  because  the  pairing  is 
neutral.  While  this  is  a  loaded  example,  the  situation  is  not  far  from 
what  can  happen  when  symbols  for  names  are  chosen  without  any 
consideration.  In  this  section,  I  present  experimental  results  showing 
the  consequences  of  such  poor  design. 


Experiment  1:  Symbols  ==>  Names 

In  this  experiment,  I  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
associability  of  symbols  to  the  names  they  represent.  The  main  concept 
introduced  in  this  experiment  is  that  of  compatibility.  A  symbol  is 
compatible  with  a  name  if  the  name  is  efficiently  retrieved  from  the 
symbol,  generally  because  there  exists  some  mnemonic  rule  relating  them. 
Efficiency  includes  both  speed  and  accuracy.  The  general  paradigm  used 
to  study  this  involves  presenting  people  with  a  list  of  names,  choosing 
some  set  of  symbols  for  those  names,  and  having  the  people  speak  the 
names  as  their  symbols  are  presented.  Four  main  conditions  are 
compared:  compatible  letter  symbols,  incompatible  letter  symbols, 
compatible  number  symbols,  and  incompatible  number  symbols.  The 
expectation  i3  that  compatible  letters  will  be  the  easiest  to  associate 
with  their  paired  names  while  incompatible  letters  the  most  difficult. 
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Method 


Materials 

Four  conditions  determined  the  stimulus  sets  of  symbol-name 
pairs.  Two  stimulus  lists  of  eight  concrete  nouns  were  randomly 
selected  so  that  the  eight  words  began  with  the  first  eight  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Concrete  nouns  were  used  because  Paivio  (1969)  has  shown 
that  ratings  of  concreteness,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  word  evokes  a 
mental  image,  are  good  indicators  of  ease  of  learning.  Quantities  of 
nouns  are  also  the  most  commonly  abbreviated  variables  in  mathematical 
notation,  to  which  I  want  the  results  of  the  study  to  apply. 
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There  were  two  types  of  symbols:  letters  and  numbers.  There  were  two 
compatible  sets  for  which  there  was  a  clear  mnemonic  rule  relating  the 
symbols.  For  compatible  letter  symbols,  the  symbol  was  chosen  as  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  it  represented.  For  compatible  number  symbols, 
the  symbol  wa3  chosen  to  be  the  number  corresponding  to  the  ordinal 
alphabetical  position  of  the  first  letter  of  the  name  it  represented. 
For  example,  "5"  represented  "edge,"  and  "3"  represented  "crane."  There 
were  two  incompatible  sets  of  symbol-name  pairs.  Incompatible  letters 
3ymbol3  were  randomly  paired  with  names  with  the  restriction  that  no 
symbol  was  the  first  letter  of  the  name  it  represented.  Incompatible 
number  symbols  were  paired  with  names  so  that  the  number  paired  with  a 
name  corresponded  to  the  ordinal  alphabetical  position  of  the  randomly 
selected  letter  symbol.  In  other  words,  the  random  order  of  the  names 
was  the  same  for  both  incompatible  symbol  conditions.  This  was  meant  as 
a  control  condition  for  incompatible  letters  to  compensate  for  list 
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searching  strategies,  so  one  list  would  not  be  easier  to  search  than 
another.  It  was  anticipated  that  subjects  would  be  less  able  to  recall 
the  pairings  between  symbols  and  names  in  the  number  symbol  and 
incompatiole  letter  symbol  conditions,  and  would  have  to  search  through 
the  list  of  symbol-name  pairs  when  they  could  not  remember  the  pairing. 
The  four  stimulus  set  pairs  were  sorted  so  that  the  symbols,  the  part  of 
the  display  subjects  would  have  to  search,  were  always  in  alphabetical 
or  numerical  order. 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  seated  in  front  of  a  micro-computer.  A  voice-key 
and  a  microphone  wore  connected  to  the  computer  to  determine  when 
subjects  made  their  responses.  A  tape  recording  of  the  session  was  made 
to  record  their  responses  for  post-experimental  error  analysis.  The 
order  of  presentation  of  the  four  conditions  was  arranged  in  a  Latin 
square  to  counter-balance  order  effects  among  subjects.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  four  blocks  of  trials  the  list  of  symbols  and 
names  for  a  condition  was  displayed  in  a  table  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  computer's  screen.  Thi3  li3t  remained  present  for  the  duration 
of  trials  for  that  condition.  On  each  trial,  a  symbol  appeared  in  the 
lower  right  quadrant  of  the  screen,  and  the  subjects'  task  was  to  speak 
the  name  paired  with  the  symbol  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible. 
Subjects  were  presented  10  random  permutations  of  the  symbols  in  each 
condition  at  about  three  second  intervals ,  depending  on  their  response 
speed . 

Subjeots 


Sixteen  University  of  California  San  Diego  undergraduates 
received  course  credit  for  participating  in  the  experiment. 
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Results 

I  first  present  the  main  results  of  the  experiment,  including 
the  effects  of  compatibility  and  symbol  type  on  the  speed  with  which 
people  could  associate  names  to  symbols.  Then  I  present  the  results  of 
practice  effects  to  see  changes  in  strength  of  any  effects  over  time.  I 
show  how  subjects'  search  strategies  of  lists  can  be  determined  from 
different  reaction  times  for  different  list  positions.  Finally,  I 
discuss  the  error  analysis  of  the  data.  There  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  stimulus  sets,  nor  were  there  any 
interactions  of  stimulus  set  with  any  factors,  so  to  simplify  the 
analyses,  the  data  were  pooled  over  that  factor. 

Major  Results 

The  results  in  Figure  3  show  the  interaction  (F(1,15)  =  155*3,  £ 
<  .001),  between  compatibility  and  symbol  type.  The  mean  reaction  times 
for  speaking  names  paired  with  symbols  are  3hown  below: 


Compatibility 

Symbol 

Mean  RT 

compatible 

letter 

808 

number 

1152 

incompatible 

letter 

1318 

number 

1138 

The  data  show  that  compatibility  has  little  effect  on  number  symbols, 
and  a  large  effect  on  letter  symbols,  probably  due  to  interfering 
activations  of  the  first  letter  of  a  name  and  its  symbol.  See  the  later 
presentation  of  error  data.  99  percent  Scheffe  confidence  interval 
indicated  that  compatible  letters  were  significantly  better  than 
compatible  numbers,  and  incompatible  letters  were  significantly  worse 
than  incompatible  numbers.  The  compatible  letter  case  was  the  fastest 
condition,  so  much  so  that  it  helped  produce  overall  advantages  for 
letters  over  numbers  (F(1,15)  =  12.6,  £  <  .01),  and  for  compatible 

symbols  over  incompatible  (F(1,15)  =  133.1,  £  <  .001). 
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Figure  3:  Tradeoff  Between  Compatible  and  Incompatible  Letter  Symbols 
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Shown  here  are  the  main  results  of  Experiment  1 ,  the  mean  times  to  speak 
the  name  of  a  symbol  when  presented  with  the  symbol.  Compatible  letter 
symbols  were  the  easiest  symbols  to  learn  (significantly  better  than 
compatible  numbers)  while  incompatible  letters  were  the  worst 
(significantly  worse  than  incompatible  number  symbols). 


It  is  important  to  realize  that  while  compatible  letter  symbols 
were  by  far  the  best,  incompatible  letter  symbols  were  significantly  the 
worst.  This  means  that  any  effects  favoring  compatible  letters  can  not 
be  attributed  solely  to  not  having  to  search  the  list  of  symbol-name 
pairs  for  the  correct  answer.  Consider  the  process  subjects  might  go 
through  when  in  the  experiment.  On  presentation  of  the  stimulus  symbol, 
subjects  had  to  recall  the  name  paired  with  it.  If  they  could  not  do 
so,  they  would  have  to  refer  to  the  table  of  symbol-name  pairs  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  screen.  This  list  searching  process  takes  time 
and  shows  up  in  the  overall  reaction  times  for  conditions  for  which  list 
searching  is  necessary.  Later,  I  present  data  that  indicates  subjects 
were  more  able  to  memorize  the  pairings  in  the  compatible  letter 
condition  than  in  the  other  three  conditions  by  showing  no  serial  list 
position  effects  for  compatible  letter  pairings,  indicating  subjects  did 
not  have  to  search  the  lists  as  often.  Facilitory  effects  of  compatible 
letter  symbols  might  be  attributable  to  not  having  to  search  the  list  of 
symbol-name  pairs,  but  inhibitory  effects  of  incompatible  letters  are 
directly  comparable  to  the  number  symbol  conditions  because  there  is 
evidence  of  list  searching  in  both.  See  the  later  discussion  of  list 
position  effects. 

Practice  Effects 

An  important  question  is  whether  the  effects  shown  in  Figure  3 
are  stable  over  time,  or  due  to  an  initial  confusion  about  the  task.  Of 
course,  subjects  got  faster  with  practice  (F(9,135)  =  19.0,  £  <  .001), 
though  toward  the  end  of  each  condition,  they  showed  signs  of  fatigue 
with  reaction  times  increasing  slightly.  In  Figure  4  it  is  clear  that 
the  advantage  for  compatible  letters  (cl)  and  disadvantage  for 
incompatible  letters  (il)  compared  to  the  two  number  symbol  conditions 
(n)  are  stable  throughout  the  experiment  consisting  of  320  trials,  or  80 
trials  per  condition.  The  mean  reaction  times  for  ten  blocks  of  trials, 
averaged  over  conditions,  is  shown  as  the  bold  line.  The  advantage  for 
consistent  letters  only  took  effect  after  the  first  block  of  trials 


Figure  4:  Stability  of  Symbol  to  Name  Compatibility 
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(F(9,135)  =  4.4,  £<  .001);  perhaps  subjects  were  becoming  familiar  with 
the  display  and  it  took  time  to  realize  the  symbol-name  relation.  Tuis 
explains  why  subjects  got  better  faster  in  the  letter  condition  than 
with  number  symbols  (F(9,135)  =  2.3,  £  <  .02),  and  better  faster  with 
consistent  symbols  than  inconsistent  (F(9>135)  =  2.2,  £  <  .03). 

List  Position  Effects 

In  Figure  5  the  mean  reaction  times  according  to  li3t  position 
are  shown  with  the  bold  line  being  the  average  over  all  conditions.  The 
interaction  between  list  position  and  the  main  experimental  factors  was 
significant  (F(7,105)  =  30.4,  £  <  .001).  In  general,  subjects  were 
faster  at  finding  names  at  the  ends  of  the  lists,  with  a  superiority  for 
the  beginning  of  the  list.  This  was  true  for  all  conditions  except  the 
compatible  letter  condition.  With  compatible  letter  symbols  subjects 
probably  did  not  have  to  search  through  the  list  as  often  as  the  other 
conditions,  and  so  had  about  the  same  reaction  times  for  all  serial  list 
positions.  This  resulted  in  special  superiority  for  letter  over  number 
symbols  (F(7,105)  =  5-7,  £  <  .001),  and  for  compatible  symbols  over 
incompatible,  (F(7,105)  =  5.0,  £  <  .001),  and  for  compatible  letters 
over  other  conditions  (F(7,105)  =  5.2,  £  <  .001). 

Errors 


Subjects  made  few  errors,  probably  due  to  pre-experimental 
instructions  to  be  accurate.  A  response  was  scored  as  an  error  if  the 
spoken  response  was  not  clear  and  crisp,  or  if  the  wrong  response  was 
made.  Conditions  where  subjects  made  no  response  (eight  in  all)  were 
dropped  from  any  error  analyses.  The  error  rates  for  the  four  main 
conditions  were: 


Compatibility 
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Percent 
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17 
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number 

29 
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letter 

49 
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Compatible  letter  symbols  resulted  in  about  half  the  number  of  errors 
than  any  other  condition  but  this  trend  is  of  marginal  statistical 
significance  (F(1,15)  =  5.62,  £=.03).  Of  possible  note  is  that  over  one 
quarter  of  incompatible  letter  symbol  errors,  were  the  sort  of  errors 
predicted  by  competing  activations  (e.g.,  the  stimulus  "h"  is  paired 
with  "gun,"  and  the  subject  says  the  word  in  the  li3t  beginning  with 
"h").  This  is  twice  the  proportion  expected  by  chance  with  an  eight 
item  list,  but  this  was  not  statistically  reliable.  Most  of  the  errors 
in  the  experiment  were  attributable  to  speaking  too  softly  for  the 
microphone  and  voice-key  to  pick  up  their  responses,  or  to  stuttering. 
Errors  were  not  due  to  a  spee^-accuracy  tradeoff;  the  mean  reaction 
times  for  errors  in  all  main  conditions  were  close  to  twice  that  of 
correct  conditions. 

Discussion 

The  results  are  straightforward.  Choosing  a  symbol  for  a  name 
is  not  to  be  left  to  chance,  because  a  poorly  chosen  symbol  for  a  name 
causes  persistent  problems  in  recalling  the  names  they  symbolize.  The 
inhibitory  effects  of  incompatible  letters  did  not  diminish  over  80 
trials,  ten  trials  per  symbol-name  pair.  These  problems  may  be  due  to 
what  Norman  (1981)  called  competing  activations.  The  first  letter  of  a 
name  is  activated  by  the  presentation  of  it  as  a  symbol  activates  names 
that  begin  with  that  letter  and  inhibits  the  activation  of  names  not 
beginning  with  that  letter.  This  is  analogous  to  letters  activating 
words  consistent  with  them  in  the  McClelland  and  Rumelhart  (1981)  model 
of  word  perception.  In  addition,  some  experiments  described  by 
Rumelhart  and  McClelland  (1982)  showed  context  enhancements  to  word 
perception  when  a  letter  of  a  word  is  shown  for  brief  periods  (in  the 
milliseconds)  before  presentation  of  the  whole  word,  with  the  largest 
enhancement  effect  occurring  with  the  initial  letter  of  words.  When  the 
symbol  is  not  the  first  letter  of  the  name  it  represents,  the  loss  is 
partly  due  to  the  lack  of  facilitory  activation  from  the  letter  to  the 
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name  it  begins.  Incompatible  letter  symbols  are  even  inferior  to  number 
symbols  because  they  cause  the  activation  of  other  names,  and  the 
inhibition  of  the  appropriate  names.  Thus,  the  symbols'  activated 
names,  learned  over  a  period  of  many  years,  compete  with  the  loosely 
associated  names  they  symbolizes.  Number  symbols,  having  few 
associations  with  names,  do  not  cause  facilitory  or  inhibitory 
activations. 

This  experiment  tells  us  about  comprehension  of  symbols,  how 
easily  a  name  can  be  recalled  given  its  symbol.  Now  I  turn  to 
generation  of  notation.  Given  a  name  to  symbolize,  what  is  the  easiest 
symbol  to  use  so  that  abbreviation  is  efficient? 

Experiment  2:  Names  ==>  Symbols 

In  this  experiment,  I  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
associability  of  names  to  the  symbols  used  to  represent  them.  In 
Experiment  1 ,  I  showed  that  compatible  abbreviations  of  names  serve  as 
the  best  symbols  in  terms  of  efficiently  recalling  the  name  given  the 
symbol.  Here,  instead  of  studying  how  people  comprehend  symbols,  I 
study  the  generation  of  notation:  Given  a  name  to  symbolize,  what  is  the 
best  choice  of  symbol  so  that  symbol  is  most  easily  recalled?  The 
approach  i3  largely  the  same  as  in  Experiment  1 .  People  are  shown  a 
list  of  words  paired  with  symbols  much  as  they  were  paired  in  Experiment 
1 .  The  difference  is  that  in  Experiment  1 ,  each  trial  of  the  experiment 
consisted  of  the  presentation  of  a  symbol  and  the  subject  had  to  speak 
the  name  it  was  paired  with.  In  Experiment  2,  on  each  trial,  the  name 
is  presented  and  the  subject  has  to  type  the  symbol  on  a  computer 
terminal  keyboard. 

This  is  a  task  that  has  become  a  common  one.  Many  computer 
programs  present  options  to  people  by  showing  them  a  list,  or  menu,  of 
options  from  which  they  make  their  selections.  Most  programs  do  this  by 
having  the  program  user  type  a  number  or  letter  displayed  beside  the 
desired  option.  One  simple  strategy  is  to  number  the  options  so  the 
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first  is  selected  with  the  number  "1,"  the  second  with  "2,"  and  so  on. 
Another  scheme  is  to  use  letters  of  the  alphabet,  "a"  for  the  first 
entry,  nb ”  for  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  scheme  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  more  symbols  than  numbers  (26  compared  to  ten  for  single 
character  symbols).  Which  is  the  be3t  strategy?  Experiment  2  is  used 
to  answer  both  the  theoretical  question  of  optimal  schemes  for 
generating  symbols  for  names,  and  the  applied  question  of  optimal  menu 
option  selectors. 


Method 


Materials 

One  stimulus  set  of  eight  computer  terms  was  selected  so  that  each  word 
began  with  a  unique  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  between  "a"  and  "h" 
inclusive.  Below  is  the  list  of  words,  paired  with  consistent  number 
symbols. 

1  assemble 

2  buffer 

3  compile 

4  debug 

5  edit 

6  file 

7  graph 

8  halt 

The  words  were  the  same  for  all  subjects,  though  their  order  changed 
according  to  conditions.  The  symbols  were  numbers  (1-8)  half  the  time 
or  letters  (a-h)  the  other  half. 

The  experimental  conditions  were  as  follows.  In  half  the 
conditions,  the  words  were  alphabetically  ordered  (sorted),  and  in  the 
other  half  of  the  cases,  they  were  randomly  permuted.  In  half  the 
conditions  the  symbols  were  alphabetically  or  numerically  ordered  in 
half  they  were  randomly  permuted.  When  both  the  words  and  symbols  were 
permuted ,  the  pairing  between  the  two  was  the  same  as  when  both  were 
sorted.  This  is  a  control  condition.  Conditions  when  both  symbols  and 


words  are  sorted,  and  when  they  are  both  permuted  but  their  pairing  the 
same,  are  called  compatible.  When  targets  are  sorted  and  symbols 
random,  and  when  targets  are  random  and  symbols  sorted,  the  condition  is 
called  incompatible.  In  summary,  there  were  eight  experimental 
conditions:  two  symbol  types  (letter  and  number),  two  orders  for  the 
words  in  the  list  (sorted  or  random),  and  two  orders  for  symbols  (sorted 
or  random).  When  both  words  and  symbols  were  sorted,  and  when  both 
words  and  symbols  were  randomly  permuted,  maintaining  the  same  symbol- 
name  pairings,  the  pairing  was  called  compatible,  and  otherwise,  it  was 
called  incompatible. 

Procedure 

The  subjects'  task  was  to  type  the  symbol  paired  with  a  word  in 
the  list  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible  after  the  word  was 
presented.  A  microcomputer  controlled  the  presentation  of  stimuli  and 
the  collection  of  reaction  times  with  a  standard  CRT  computer  terminal. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  condition,  the  list  of  symbols  and  names  was 
presented  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  terminal  screen.  Subjects 
were  allowed  to  study  the  display  for  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  the 
preview  time  was  recorded  without  their  knowledge.  The  list  of  symbols 
and  names  was  present  for  all  trials  during  each  condition.  For  each 
condition,  subjects  went  through  five  3ets  of  eight  trials,  each  set 
presenting  all  eight  words  in  a  different  random  order  such  that  the 
same  word  was  never  presented  twice  in  a  row.  Words  were  presented  in 
the  li3t  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  terminal  screen  at  about  five 
second  intervals,  depending  on  the  speed  of  subjects'  responses.  When 
stimulus  words  were  presented  on  the  screen,  they  remained  visible  until 
subjects  pressed  a  key.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  press  the  symbol 
key  with  their  preferred  index  finger,  as  quickly  and  accurately  as 
possible  while  keeping  errors  to  a  minimum;  accuracy  was  stressed  more 
than  speed.  To  compensate  for  different  distances  between  keys, 
subjects  were  instructed  to  retract  their  hands  to  a  point  roughly 
equidistant  to  all  keys  on  the  keyboard  between  trials. 
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Subjects 

Sixteen  computer-naive  University  of  California  San  Diego  undergraduates 
received  course  credit  for  participating.  Though  the  stimuli  were 
computer  terms,  subjects  did  not  have  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their 
meaning.  Pilot  data  for  the  experiment  indicated  that  subjects 
performed  the  same  with  computer  terms  as  with  the  nouns  in  Experiment 
1. 


Results 


Major  Results 

The  data  for  the  two  factors  with  the  most  important  effects  are 
shown  in  Figure  6  and  in  the  table  below. 

Mean  Response  Times  (msec) 

Name-Symbol  Compatibility 
compatible  incompatible 

Symbol  Type 

letters  1139  2224 

numbers  1474  1928 

There  was  an  advantage  of  compatible  symbols  over  incompatible  (F ( 1,14) 
=  107.9,  £  <  .001),  but  the  effect  was  very  different  for  letter  symbols 
than  words  (F(1,14)  =  52.1,  £  <  .001).  Compatible  letters  (1139  msec) 
were  the  easiest  symbols,  while  incompatible  letters  were  the  most 
difficult  (2224  msec).  Compatible  numbers  were  superior  to  incompatible 
numbers,  but  the  advantage  was  not  as  great  as  that  for  letters  (454 
msec  compared  to  1085  msec).  A  99  percent  Scheffe  confidence  interval 
showed  all  pairs  of  means  to  be  significantly  different.  Sorted  words 
were  superior  to  randomly  ordered  ones  (F(1,14)  =  6.9,  £  <  .02),  1658 
msec  compared  to  1726,  an  advantage  of  68  msec.  No  other  experimental 
manipulations  showed  effects,  nor  were  their  any  additional 
interactions . 
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Shown  here  are  the  main  results  of  Experiment  2  in  which  subjects  had  to 
generate  symbols  for  names.  Compatible  letter  symbols  were  the  easiest 
(significantly  faster  than  compatible  numbers),  while  incompatible 
letters  were  the  worst  (significantly  worse  than  incompatible  numbers). 
The  advantage  for  compatible  numbers  over  incompatible  numbers  is  also 
reliable. 


I 
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Pigure  7:  Time  Spent  Previewing  Name  to  Symbol  Lists 


Name  to  Symbol  (preview) 


compatible  Incompatible 

Name  to  Symbol  Compatibility 


Shown  here  are  the  mean  times  subjects  spent  studying  the  lists  they 
were  to  learn.  Subjects  spent  significantly  more  time  studying  lists 
with  randomly  ordered  symbols  than  sorted,  and  significantly  more  time 
studying  lists  with  incompatible  name  to  symbol  pairings.  There  were  no 
differences  for  lists  of  different  symbol  types. 


Previewing  Times 


Previewing  times  for  lists  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  They  can  be 
used  as  an  index  of  the  perceived  complexity  of  the  displays  for 
subjects.  Subjects  spent  less  time  previewing  compatible  displays  than 
incompatible  (F(1,15)  =  14.9,  £  <  .01),  and  less  time  studying  displays 
with  sorted  symbols  than  random  (F(1,15)  =8.5,  £  <  .01).  The  order  of 
the  target  words  had  no  significant  effect  on  preview  time  (F  <  1 ) ,  nor 
was  there  an  effect  of  whether  selectors  were  letters  or  numbers  (F  < 
1). 

Practice  Effects 

There  was  a  reliable  effect  of  practice  over  the  five  blocks  of 
trials  within  each  condition  (F(4,56)  =  35.0,  £  <  .001),  but  there  was 
no  interaction  with  any  other  factor.  Evidently,  the  effects  of  symbol 
type  and  compatibility  are  persistent,  and  thi3  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 
Compatible  letters  (cl)  are  consistently  the  best  symbols,  followed  by 
compatible  numbers  (cn)  followed  by  incompatible  numbers  (in)  followed 
by  incompatible  letters  (il),  and  the  relative  size  of  the  effects  are 
stable  over  practice. 

Errors 


Error  rates  for  all  conditions  were  very  low,  averaging  less 
than  one  percent  of  trials.  Most  errors  can  be  attributed  to  hitting  a 
key  next  to  the  key  that  should  have  been  hit  (e.g.,  typing  "s"  instead 
of  "a"  or  "v"  instead  of  "b").  After  such  uninteresting  errors  were 
removed  from  the  error  analysis,  there  were  only  16  errors  left,  too  few 
for  significance  tests,  though  most  of  the  errors  were  in  the 
incompatible  conditions.  Errors  were  evenly  split  between  number  and 
letter  conditions. 


Figure  8s  Stability  of  Name  to  Symbol  Compatibility 
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Practice  (blocks  of  80  trials) 


Shown  here  are  the  mean  times  to  type  the  symbol  paired  with  a  name 
broken  down  over  compatibility  and  symbol  type  conditions,  showing  the 
consistent  differences  even  with  practice.  Compatible  letter  symbols 
(cl)  are  fastest,  followed  by  compatible  numbers  (cn),  incompatible 
numbers  (in),  finally  followed  by  incompatible  letter  symbols  (il). 
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Discussion 

The  results  from  this  experiment  are  clear,  and  similar  in 
nature  to  those  of  Experiment  1 .  Given  a  name ,  it  Is  trivial  to 
generate  the  symbol  for  it  if  the  symbol  is  the  name's  first  letter. 
But  if  the  symbol  is  some  randomly  chosen  letter,  the  activation  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  competes  with  the  symbol,  and  thi3  results  in 
huge  differences  in  response  time:  over  a  factor  of  two.  This  is 
impressive  compared  to  the  response  times  obtained  with  number  symbols 
which  yielded  intermediate  results. 

General  Discussion  of  Symbol  <==>  Name  Experiments 

Experiments  1  and  2  are  consistent  with  the  extension  of 
McClelland  and  Rumelhart's  (1981)  model  of  word  perception  applied  to 
associating  symbols  with  names  in  artificial  languages.  The  data 
presented  here  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  different  symbols  have 
di?  '“erent  associative  strengths  with  a  name.  The  first  letter  of  a  name 
is  a  better  symbol  for  it,  and  this  superiority  does  not  seem  to  be  due 
to  an  initial  advantage  of  memory  retrieval.  First,  there  is  evidence 
that  there  are  inhibitory  associations  between  incompatible  letters  and 
names  because  incompatible  letters  were  consistently  inferior  to  the 
more  neutral  number  symbols  (both  compatible  or  incompatible).  Second, 
the  advantage  for  compatible  letters  over  incompatible  letters  actually 
increased  with  practice.  If  it  were  some  simple  memory  strategy  at  work 
instead  of  a  basic  linguistic  process,  the  effects  should  go  away  over 
time.  Though  people  got  faster  at  the  tasks  with  practice,  the 
differences  in  response  times  between  different  symbol-name  pairings 
were  resilient  to  change. 
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The  error  analyses,  though  largely  inconclusive  because  of  the 
low  error  rates,  suggest  that  activations  between  symbols  and  names 
compete  to  produce  what  Norman  (1980)  called  activation  errors,  a 
generalization  of  the  Stroop  (1935)  phenomenon.  Stroop  (1935)  presented 
colored  words  and  had  people  name  the  colors  of  the  words.  The  words 
were  names  of  colors,  sometimes  the  same  as  the  color  of  the  word  ("red" 
was  printed  in  red),  sometimes  different  ("blue"  was  printed  in  orange). 
When  asked  to  name  the  colors,  the  people  were  slower  and  made  more 
errors  when  the  name  was  incompatible  with  the  color  to  be  named. 
Norman's  theory  of  competing  activations  is  supported  more  by  the 
evidence  that  the  competing  activations  cause  slowdowns  in  response 
times  of  about  a  factor  of  two.  In  some  situations,  where  response 
speed  is  stressed  more  than  accuracy,  I  would  expect  to  see  more  of  the 
slow  responses  associated  with  incompatible  symbols  being  replaced  by 
errors. 

Combined ,  Experiments  1  and  2  show  the  tradeoffs  involved  in 
choosing  symbols  for  names.  Using  letter  symbols  can  be  the  most 
efficient  scheme,  but  only  under  certain  circumstances.  When 
incompatibilities  might  arise,  more  neutral  symbols  are  preferable, 
showing  that  the  more  one  knows  about  the  domain  of  discourse  for  an 
artificial  language,  the  better  one  can  do  in  terms  of  optimizing 
communication . 
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NAMES  <■■>  CONCEPTS 

Experiments  1  and  2  dealt  with  associating  symbols  with  names* 
The  results  showed  that  when  a  person  has  to  associate  a  symbol  with  a 
name,  either  by  recalling  the  name  given  the  symbol  (comprehension  of 
notation)  or  by  generating  the  symbol  given  the  name,  the  compatibility 
between  symbols  and  names  have  reliable  effects  on  the  time  it  takes  to 
make  the  association.  These  effects  can  be  facilitory  or  inhibitory 
compared  to  neutral  symbol-name  pairings,  as  shown  by  comparisons  with 
the  control:  number  symbol  conditions.  In  this  section,  I  further 
investigate  the  interactive  model  of  processing  linguistically  mediated 
artificial  language,  but  now  studying  the  associability  of  names  with 
concepts. 

I  want  to  show  that  the  name  chosen  for  a  concept  affects  how 
that  concept  is  interpreted.  I  do  this  by  a  priming  technique  that  lets 
me  observe  the  effects  of  choice  of  names  on  symbols  around  the  names. 
This  is  based  on  my  earlier  discussion  of  the  suggestiveness  of  names 
where  1  claimed  that  the  name  for  a  concept  serves  as  a  key  to  memory 
structures  in  terms  of  which  it,  and  other  concepts,  are  interpreted. 
When  reading  expressions  in  artificial  language,  people  build 
representations  of  their  meanings  as  they  are  read.  Using  names 
specific  to  a  domain  is  more  concrete  than  using  general  names,  and  so 
gives  people  more  hints  about  the  relationships  of  the  terms,  though,  as 
Halasz  and  Moran  (1982)  point  out,  some  of  these  hints  might  be 
misleading  if  the  terms  are  poorly  chosen.  General  terms  carry  less 
information,  and  so  should  be  less  useful  where  specific  terms  would  be 
appropriate.  General  terms  would  be  more  useful  when  the  domain  of 
application  is  less  clear,  and  generalization  to  many  domains  i3  a 
desirable  property. 
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A  Motivating  Example:  Names  <==>  Concepts 

Experiment  3  is  motivated  by  practical  experiences,  as  are  the 
previously  reported  experiments.  The  experimental  question  grew  out  of 
discussions  about  how  to  choose  a  name  for  a  program:  whether  a  program 
should  be  given  a  general  name  or  a  specific  one.  For  example,  on  our 
computing  system,  we  have  several  databases  to  store  information.  One 
is  an  on-line  list  of  publication  references  used  to  help  write  papers. 
People  who  want  to  include  references  in  their  papers  specify  the 
authors  of  the  publications,  and  their  dates,  and  a  program  called  REF 
is  used  to  gather  the  full  references  with  book  names,  journal  volumes, 
etc.,  filled  in.  Another  database  keeps  records  on  the  addresses  of 
people,  and  records  from  it  are  found  by  specifying  a  name  to  a  program 
called  GRAB.  These  two  databases  are  searched  by  nearly  identical 
programs;  the  records  holding  the  information  are  in  roughly  the  same 
format.  Still,  many  people  who  know  about  the  REF  program  do  not  know 
about  the  GRAB  program,  and  vice  versa.  Some  people  who  know  about  both 
do  not  realize  they  are  working  with  about  the  same  program  applied  to 
difference  databases,  though  thi3  is  partly  because  the  programs  are 
slightly  different.  The  question  is  whether  people  would  be  better  off 
with  one  program,  perhaps  called  SEARCH ,  that  could  be  used  on  both  of 
these  and  other  databases. 

Consider  how  the  model  of  processing  linguistically  mediated 
artificial  languages  would  predict  the  outcome  of  an  experiment  testing 
this  question.  I  depart  from  the  actual  form  of  the  commands  used  to 
call  REF  and  GRAB  for  the  sake  of  exposition.  Suppose  you  can  specify 
the  author (s)  or  date  of  a  publication  to  REF  and  the  name  or  occupation 
of  a  person  for  GRAB.  A  call  of  the  REF  program  might  look  like: 

REF  a=Hofstadter  d=1980 

which  would  look  for  publications  by  Hofstadter  from  1980.  A  call  to 
the  GRAB  program  might  look  like: 

GRAB  n=Smith  o=psychologist 

which  would  look  for  records  on  psychologists  named  Smith.  In  these 
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examples,  an  argument  to  either  program  is  a  letter  specifying  the 
property  to  "key"  on,  followed  by  the  attribute  to  search  for  under  the 
specified  property.  A  person  reading  these  program  calls  goes  through  a 
process  like  that  described  in  the  earlier  description  of  the  DESC 
program.  The  name  of  the  program  begins  activating  concepts  related  to 
it,  and  these  in  turn  activate  the  names  of  concepts  associated  with 
them.  For  example,  REF  activates  "references"  which  activates  concepts 
like  "author,"  "subject,"  "title,"  "date,"  and  so  on.  These  activated 
names  in  turn  activate  letters,  notably  their  initial  letters:  "author" 
activates  "a,"  and  "date"  activates  "d."  A  similar  process,  but  with 
different  concepts,  names,  and  symbols,  occurs  with  GRAB,  though  it  is 
not  clear  that  GRAB  is  a  very  suggestive  name  for  "person"  properties. 

The  model  predicts  that  a  suggestive  name  of  a  program  can 
facilitate  the  processing  of  the  symbols  around  it.  A  name  that  does 
not  suggest  what  it  can  be  used  for — GRAB  is  a  good  example — will  not 
facilitate  the  processing  of  symbols  around  it,  but  a  relatively  neutral 
name  may  be  better  for  general  use,  because  it  will  not  bias  people 
toward  one  specific  use.  If  the  suggestively  named  REF  program  were 
used  on  the  database  of  addresses,  as  well  it  could  be,  would  people 
have  problems  constructing  and  comprehending  the  meanings  of  commands? 
The  model  predicts  inhibitory  associations  as  well  as  facilitory,  and  so 
predicts  that  problems  would  arise.  When  a  program  is  thought  to  be 
useful  for  one  application  because  of  its  suggestive  name,  it  produces  a 
cognitive  set  against  using  it  in  novel  situations.  Even  if  this  set  is 
overcome,  Experiment  3  shows  that  what  is  a  suggestive  name  for  one 
application  can  be  a  confusing  name  for  another,  and  that  for  programs 
expected  to  have  many  applications,  more  general,  less  specific  or 
suggestive  names  are  in  order.  Applying  these  concepts  to  artificial 
languages  in  general,  the  name  chosen  for  a  concept  affects  how  concepts 
around  it  are  processed,  and  that  names  for  concepts  can  be  chosen  to  be 
maximally  suggestive  only  at  the  cost  of  being  minimally  general. 


Bernard  at  al  (1982)  studied  the  issue  of  general  versus 
specific  command  names  and  found  that  subjects  using  general  command 
names  for  a  text  editor  mockup  more  readily  and  more  often  requested 
help  with  the  commands.  Evidently,  people  understood  that  the  general 
names  provided  less  information  and  compensated  for  it,  however,  no 
differences  were  found  between  general  and  specific  names  in  terms  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  subjects  recalled  or  recognized  them.  Rosenberg 
(1982)  discusses  the  suggestiveness  of  command  names  claiming  that  a 
command  name  is  "good"  to  the  extent  that  the  name  directly  suggests 
what  the  command  does,  and  to  the  degree  that  it  directly  suggests  the 
relationships  (e.g.,  similar,  opposite,  unrelated)  of  that  command  to 
others  in  the  system.  Rosenberg  provides  a  method  of  evaluating  the 
suggestiveness  of  names  by  measuring  their  judged  similarity  to  examples 
of  what  the  commands  do,  however,  his  method  does  not  bear  on  how  the 
names  are  processed  by  people  using  artificial  languages  such  as  the 
text  editor  language  he  studied.  As  far  as  the  literature  on  naming 
computer  commands  is  concerned,  the  use  of  memory  tests  instead  of 
process  timing  tests,  makes  their  application  to  a  processing  model  of 
artificial  language  impossible.  Black  and  Moran  (1982)  point  out  the 
need  to  go  beyond  such  global  effects  and  study  the  underlying 
psychological  factors  involved  in  naming  commands  for  programs,  and  I 
might  add,  artificial  languages  in  general. 

To  demonstrate  the  tradeoffs  of  specificity  versus  generality  of 
names,  I  use  a  priming  technique  based  on  the  symbol-name  learning  tasks 
of  Experiments  1  and  2.  I  have  people  learn  names  for  symbols  and 
demonstrate  their  learning  by  having  them  speak  the  name  paired  with  the 
symbol,  much  as  in  Experiment  1,  but  in  the  next  experiment,  I  present  a 
priming  context  before  the  symbol  is  presented.  In  Experiment  3,  the 
names  paired  with  symbols  are  properties  of  objects  (e.g.,  age,  height, 
and  weight  are  some  for  a  person,  and  climate,  government,  and 
population  are  some  for  a  country).  Each  list  of  name-symbol  pairs  to 
be  learned  was  made  from  two  sets  of  five  properties  of  two  different 
objects  (e.g.,  a  person  and  a  country).  The  priming  context  for  a 


or  an 
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symbol  is  an  appropriate  suggestive  name,  a  neutral  name 
inappropriate  suggestive  name  for  the  purpose  of  the  symbol. 


Exper'menc  3:  Names  ==>  Concepts 

In  this  experiment,  I  investigate  the  effect  '■hat  the  name  for  a 
concept  has  on  how  people  interpret  that  concept  and  concepts  around  it. 
I  manipulate  the  specificity  or  suggestiveness  of  names  for  concepts.  I 
test  specific  names  for  concepts,  that  provide  a  lot  of  information 
about  their  purposes,  against  general  names  for  concepts  that  tell 
relatively  little.  The  general  paradigm  is  to  have  subjects  learn  a 
list  of  names  of  properties  so  they  are  able  to  recall  the  names  when 
presented  with  the  first  letter  of  the  names.  This  is  the  compatible 
letter  symbol-name  task  of  Experiment  1  which  was  the  easiest  for 
subjects  to  perform.  The  properties  in  a  list  are  divided  into  two 
subsets,  one  of  properties  of  one  object,  such  as  a  person,  one  for 
another,  such  as  a  country.  Before  a  letter  i3  presented,  a  priming 
context  is  presented:  either  a  semantic  context  indicating  the  object  to 
which  the  upcoming  property  applies,  or  an  alphabetic  context, 
indicating  which  half  of  the  alphabet  the  letter  will  be  in.  The  letter 
symbol  for  a  name  appears  and  subjects  have  to  3ay  the  name  paired  with 
the  symbol,  the  word  in  the  list  beginning  with  the  letter  symbol. 
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Method 


Materials 

Two  sets  of  stimuli  were  constructed  of  five  properties  of  four 
objects:  a  person,  a  country,  an  animal,  and  a  book.  Person  properties 
were  paired  with  country  properties,  and  animal  properties  were  paired 
with  book  properties.  The  lists  were: 


PERSON 

BOOK 

COUNTRY 

ANIMAL 

birthday 

author 

climate 

breed 

government 

editor 

height 

habitat 

industry 

intelligence 

land 

mobility 

occupation 

nutrition 

population 

publisher 

religion 

subject 

weight 

title 

There  are  five  properties  for  each  object,  making  two  lists  of  ten 
properties.  Each  list  has  five  properties  lexicographically  preceding 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  "k,"  and  half  following.  A  different 
random  permutation  of  the  lists  was  used  for  each  subject,  so  that  the 
cue  of  being  before  or  after  "k"  and  the  cue  of  being  a  property  of  one 
or  another  type  was  uncorrelated  over  subjects  with  serial  list 
position. 

Procedure 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  list  a  subject  was  going 
to  learn  was  displayed  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  screen  of  a 
dedicated  micro-computer.  This  list  remained  present  for  subjects  to 
see  for  the  whole  experiment.  Half  the  subjects  learned  the  PERSON- 
COUNTRY  list  while  half  learned  the  ANIMAL-BOOK  list.  On  each  trial,  a 
priming  context  described  in  the  next  paragraph  appeared  in  the  lower 
right  quadrant  of  the  screen,  followed  by  a  pause  of  random  duration 
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between  one  and  two  seconds,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  first 
letter  of  one  of  the  words  from  the  list  of  ten  properties.  The  task 
was  for  subjects  to  speak  the  name  of  the  word  beginning  with  the 
presented  letter  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible.  Their  responses 
were  timed  by  a  voice-key  relay  connected  to  the  computer,  and  recorded 
on  a  tape  recorder  for  error  analyses. 

There  were  four  conditions  of  interest.  Two  types  of  primes 
were  used:  semantic  primes  told  the  names  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
upcoming  stimuli  applied  (e.g.,  PERSON  or  COUNTRY),  and  alphabetic 
primes  told  whether  the  upcoming  stimulus  was  before  or  after  "k"  in  the 
alphabet.  The  primes  provided  roughly  independent  and  equal  amounts  of 
information  about  which  five  stimuli  were  going  to  appear,  one  based  on 
the  semantics  of  the  stimulus,  the  other  based  on  alphabetic 
information.  Another  factor  was  whether  the  priming  information  was 
appropriate  for  the  upcoming  stimulus.  Eighty  percent  of  the  time,  the 
priming  context  was  appropriate  for  the  upcoming  stimulus.  For  example, 
The  prime  was  "PERSON"  and  the  stimulus  was  "w"  for  which  the  subject 
would  say  "weight."  Twenty  percent  of  the  trials  had  inappropriate 
primes.  For  example,  in  the  inappropriate  alphabetic  condition,  they 
were  told  that  the  upcoming  stimulus  would  be  greater  than  "k"  but  the 
stimulus  was  "b"  (which  is  less  than  "k")  for  which  they  would  say 
"birthday." 

The  alphabetic  prime  served  as  a  control  condition  for  the 
semantic  prime  in  two  ways.  First,  it  was  a  non-semantic  prime,  so  it 
presumably  did  not  prime  concepts  (i.e.  the  properties)  related  to 
either  of  the  two  objects  whose  properties  made  up  the  list;  it  was  not 
expected  to  make  a  cognitive  set.  Second,  it  provided  the  same  amount 
of  information  as  a  semantic  cue,  because  it  restricted  the  set  of 
probable  stimuli  to  one  half  the  list,  as  did  semantic  cues.  If  it  was 
used  by  subjects  to  predict  which  half  of  the  items  would  appear,  that 
information  was  independent  of  the  semantic  division  of  the  list. 
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Subjects  went  through  twenty  random  permutations  of  the  ten 
elements  of  the  list.  The  order  of  the  experimental  conditions,  80 
percent  appropriate,  20  percent  inappropriate,  and  half  semantic  primes, 
half  alphabetic,  was  a  different  random  permutation  for  each  of  the  ten 
item  lists  for  each  subject.  The  order  of  property  names  in  the  list 
was  random  for  each  subject  so  that  neither  semantic  nor  alphabetic  cues 
could  help  subjects'  list  searching  strategies.  The  200  trials  were 
presented  with  two  second  pauses  between  and  took  subjects  about  twenty 
minutes  to  complete  the  experiment. 

Subjects 


Subjects  were  16  paid  students  and  staff  of  the  University  of 
California  San  Diego. 

Results 


Major  Results 

Figure  9  shows  the  interaction  of  appropriateness  and  type  of 
prime  ( F ( 1,14)  =  8.0,  £  <  .02).  The  mean  reaction  times  for  speaking 
the  name  paired  beginning  with  the  stimulus  letter  are  shown  below: 


Appropriateness 

Prime 

Mean  RT 

appropriate 

semantic 

917 

alphabetic 

981 

inappropriate 

semantic 

1121 

alphabetic 

1023 

A  Scheffe  95/S  confidence  interval  based  on  the  log  transformed  response 
times  showed  any  differences  greater  than  60  msec  to  be  significant, 
thus  all  the  conditions  were  reliably  different  except  for  the  two 
alphabetic  prime  conditions  which  differed  by  41  msec.  The  data  show 
that  semantic  primes  help  subjects  interpret  symbols  appropriate  with 
the  primes  (compared  to  the  control  condition  of  appropriate  alphabetic 
primes),  but  have  inhibitory  effects  (compared  to  the  inappropriate 
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Figure  9s  Tradeoff  Between  Specific  and  General  Names 


Name  to  Concept  (tradeoff) 


appropriate  Inappropriate 

Appropriateness  of  Name 


Shown  here  are  the  main  results  of  Experiment  3*  Appropriate  semantic 
priming  contexts  (e.g.,  BOOK-t-title)  produced  a  facilitory  effect 
(compared  to  appropriate  alphabetic  primes)  on  subjects'  ability  to  say 
the  name  beginning  with  the  stimulus  letter.  Inappropriate  semantic 
primes  (e.g.,  ANIMAL-s-subJect)  had  the  opposite  effect:  subjects  were 
significantly  slower  compared  to  the  control,  inappropriate  alphabetic 
primes.  The  two  alphabetic  priming  contexts  do  not  differ 
significantly.  Appropriate  semantic  primes  correspond  to  suggestive 
names  used  in  the  specific  context  for  which  they  are  appropriate,  while 
inappropriate  semantic  primes  correspond  to  those  names  used  in  an 
inappropriate  context.  Alphabetic  primes  serve  as  a  control,  being 
equally  discriminating  for  list  elements,  and  corresponding  to  a 
neutral ,  or  general  name . 
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alphabetic  prime  control)  when  the  prime  is  inappropriate. 

There  was  an  overall  advantage  for  appropriateness  of  prime 
(F( 1,14)  =  9.9,  £  <  .01),  primarily  due  to  the  advantage  of  appropriate 
semantic  over  inappropriate  semantic  primes. 

Practice  Effects 

The  effects  shown  in  Figure  9  are  stable  over  practice.  Of 
course,  subjects  got  faster  as  they  went  through  the  experiment  (F(3,42) 
=  49.7,  £  <  .001),  and  this  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  A  Scheffe  95% 
confidence  interval  showed  that  subjects  got  significantly  faster  during 
the  first  three  blocks  of  50  trials  of  practice,  but  that  the  last  block 
did  not  significantly  differ  from  the  next  to  last.  Another  Scheffe  95% 
confidence  interval  showed  that  appropriate  semantic  primes  resulted  in 
superior  performance  to  inappropriate  throughout  the  experiment.  The 
effects  relative  to  the  control  alphabetic  primes  were  significant  about 
half  the  time,  evenly  distributed  over  practice.  Figure  10  shows  the 
effects  of  practice  on  response  time,  broken  down  over  prime  type  and 
appropriateness  conditions.  The  effects  of  prime  and  appropriateness 
are  remarkably  stable  over  time,  and  this  suggests  that  the  effects  of 
appropriate  of  name  do  not  go  away  with  limited  practice. 

Errors 


The  overall  error  rate  was  about  4.5  percent,  or  127  errors  in 
all.  Most  errors  were  repetitions  of  responses  not  loud  enough  for  the 
voice-key  apparatus  to  detect.  These  48  soft  responses  resulted  in 
inordinately  long  reaction  times  and  were  excluded  from  the  analyses. 
The  occurrence  of  such  uninteresting  errors  were  uncorrelated  with  any 
experimental  conditions.  Almost  all  the  remaining  errors  could  be 
classified  as  activation  errors  of  the  type  observed  in  Experiment  1 . 
For  example,  if  the  stimulus  was  "c"  and  the  correct  response  "climate," 
a  property  of  "country,"  an  activation  error  would  be  if  the  subject 
said  "country."  No  class  of  errors  showed  any  significant  correlation 
with  any  experimental  condition,  including  practice  (subjects  did  not 
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Figure  10:  Stability  of  Name  to  Concept  Tradeoff 
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Practice  (blocks  of  50  trials) 


Shown  here  are  the  means  of  the  four  main  conditions  of  Experiment  3> 
broken  down  over  practice.  Through  each  block  of  fifty  trials,  the 
order  of  the  conditions  i3  the  same,  showing  the  persistence  of  the 
priming  effects  over  time.  From  fastest  to  slowest:  appropriate 
semantic  (as),  appropriate  alphabetic  (aa),  inappropriate  alphabetic 
(ia),  inappropriate  semantic  (is).  The  only  reliable  differences  over 
all  blocks  of  practice  are  those  between  appropriate  and  inappropriate 
semantic  primes. 
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get  more  or  less  accurate  with  practice,  only  faster). 

Discussion 

The  semantic  primes  had  facilitory  and  inhibitory  effects  on  how 
easily  symbols  around  them  were  associated  with  the  names  they 
represented.  The  appropriate  semantic  primes  suggest  what  symbols  are 
likely  to  appear  around  them  and  so  are  comparable  to  choosing  a 
specific,  suggestive  name  for  a  concept.  The  alphabetic  primes,  which 
theoretically  provided  the  same  amount  of  anticipatory  information  as 
the  semantic  primes  by  restricting  the  number  of  elements  in  the  lists 
that  were  likely  to  appear,  was  not  as  useful  to  subjects,  perhaps 
because  their  semantic  knowledge  of  the  stimuli  was  more  useful  than 
their  lexical  knowledge,  which  would  in  general  be  less  useful.  For 
that  reason,  the  alphabetic  primes  are  comparable  to  choosing  a  general 
name  for  a  concept,  because  they  do  not  have  the  same  activation  effect. 
Finally,  the  inappropriate  semantic  primes  are  comparable  to  the  case 
where  a  specific  name  is  chosen  for  an  advantage  in  one  application 
domain,  but  the  name  is  then  used  in  another  domain,  causing  activation 
of  concepts  in  an  inappropriate  domain,  and  inhibition  of  the  concepts 
for  the  new  domain. 

The  results  of  Experiment  3  are  consistent  with  those  found  in 
semantic  priming  experiments.  Facilitory  effects  of  semantic  priming 
have  been  observed  in  experiments  described  by  Collins  and  Loftus 
(1975),  and  both  facilitory  and  inhibitory  effects  have  been  observed  by 
Neely  (1977).  Neely  found  that  appropriate  semantic  primes  (e.g.,  BIRD) 
helped  subjects  decide  that  a  semantically  related  stimulus  (e.g., 
robin)  was  a  word,  compared  to  a  control  condition,  presenting  a  string 
of  X's,  that  provided  no  priming  information.  Neely  also  found  that 
inappropriate  semantic  primes  (e.g.,  BIRD)  hindered  subjects  decisions 
that  a  semantically  unrelated  stimulus  (e.g.,  arm)  was  a  word,  compared 
to  the  same  control  condition.  There  are  two  differences  between 
Neely's  experiment  and  Experiment  3.  (1)  Neely's  semantic  priming 


effects  were  between  whole-part  (e.g.,  BODY-arm)  or  super-subordinate 
(e.g.,  BIRD-robin)  relationships  while  Experiment  3  tested  object- 
property  relationships.  More  importantly,  (2)  In  Experiment  3,  I  wanted 
to  test  if  the  semantic  priming  effects  carried  through  to  the  process 
of  associating  a  symbol  with  its  paired  name.  This  second  difference 
was  important  to  find  support  for  the  interactive  model  of  processing 
linguistically  mediated  artificial  language  which  posits  multi-level 
interactions  between  symbols,  names,  and  concepts. 

The  implications  of  this  experiment  are  that  a  domain  specific 
name  for  a  concept  provides  an  advantage  for  that  domain,  but  causes  a 
disadvantage  for  application  to  other  domains.  If  the  name  is  to  be 
used  in  only  one  context,  where  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  appropriate,  then 
there  is  not  a  problem.  Using  a  specific  name  in  one  novel  context 
would  result  in  one  appropriate  use  and  one  inappropriate,  which  would 
be  about  the  same  as  having  a  general  name  applied  to  both.  However,  if 
the  name  may  be  used  in  many  contexts,  then  a  general  name  would  give 
the  best  overall  results. 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 


In  this  section ,  I  show  how  the  results  of  Experiments  1 ,  2 ,  and 
3,  along  with  general  results  from  cognitive  psychology,  can  be  applied 
to  the  design  of  natural  artificial  languages.  I  think  demonstrating 
their  application  is  important  for  several  reasons. 

( 1 )  An  important  test  of  any  theory  is  whether  its  predictions  are 
sound.  Therefore,  application  is  an  informal  test  of  my  ideas 
about  artificial  language  processing. 

(2)  It  is  useful  to  apply  psychology  to  the  design  of  anything  people 
will  use  because  it  can  make  it  better:  easier  to  use,  less  prone 
to  cause  errors,  etc. 

(3)  It  is  no  small  secret  that  the  support  supplied  to  research  depends 
strongly  on  its  applicability. 

For  those  reasons,  I  discuss  the  applicability  of  research  on 
artificial  languages  and  cognitive  psychology  in  general  to  the  design 
of  a  user  interface  to  a  programming  system.  The  user  interface  is 
called  MENUNIX  (Perlman,  1981).  It  is  a  menu-based  interface  to  the 
files  and  programs  of  the  UNIX  (Richie  &  Thompson,  1974,  1978)  operating 
system,  developed  and  trademarked  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
Though  many  stages  of  the  design  of  MENUNIX  were  guided  by  the 
application  of  psychological  principles,  I  describe  only  those  parts  of 
MENUNIX  whose  design  was  directly  affected  by  the  work  on  artificial 
languages  presented  here. 
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MENUNIX:  A  Menu-Based  Interface  to  a  Programming  System 

MENUNIX  is  a  menu  interface  to  UNIX  files  and  programs.  It 
always  displays  two  menus  from  which  users  can  make  selections,  each  at 
a  fixed  location  on  the  terminal  screen.  Figure  11  shows  the  main  parts 
of  the  MENUNIX  display.  The  FILE  MENU  displays  the  files  in  the  current 
working  directory  in  a  window  on  the  right  side  of  the  screen.  The 
PROGRAM  MENU  displays  the  programs  of  UNIX  in  a  window  on  the  left. 
Both  the  FILE  MENU  and  the  PROGRAM  MENU  are  hierarchically  structured, 
the  FILE  MENU  following  the  UNIX  file  structure,  and  the  PROGRAM  MENU 
organized  so  that  programs  with  similar  purposes  are  grouped  together 
into  units  I  call  workbenches.  Both  FILE  and  PROGRAM  MENU  entries  can 
be  selected  with  single  keypresses,  displayed  on  the  left  of  each  entry. 
Programs  and  workbenches  are  selected  with  mnemonic  letters,  while  files 
and  directories  are  selected  with  numbers. 

Th«  PILE  MENU 

On  the  right  side  of  the  MENUNIX  display  is  the  FILE  MENU  that 
displays  the  UNIX  file  system.  A  detailed  figure  of  the  MENUNIX  FILE 
MENU  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  At  its  top  is  the  full  pathname  of  the 
current  working  directory,  followed  by  the  page  number  and  number  of 
pages  of  that  directory  (3/5  means  you  are  on  page  three  of  a  total  of 
five).  Directories  typically  have  more  entries  than  can  be  displayed  on 
a  screen,  so  each  directory  Is  divided  into  pages,  each  containing  a 
manageable  sized  part.  At  most  nine  files  are  displayed  at  one  time, 
and  these  are  selected  with  the  numbers  J-.2  displayed  next  to  file 
names.  Users  cam  leaf  through  the  pages  of  a  directory  by  using  the 
plus  and  minus  keys.  Typing  a  plus  goes  to  the  next  page  (if  there  is 
one),  and  typing  a  minus  goes  to  the  previous  one. 


Figure  lit  MENUNIX  PROGRAM  and  FILE  MENUS 
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Shown  here  are  the  two  main  parts  of  the  MENUNIX  display.  On  the  left 
half  of  the  display  is  the  PROGRAM  MENU  which  displays  programs  and 
workbenches,  which  are  collections  of  programs.  Entries  in  the  PROGRAM 
MENU  are  selected  by  pressing  the  mnemonic  letters  displayed  to  the  left 
of  the  phrase  describing  the  entries'  names.  On  the  right  half  of  the 
display  is  the  FILE  MENU  which  displays  files  and  directories,  which  are 
collections  of  files.  Entries  in  the  FILE  MENU  are  selected  by  pressing 
the  numbers  displayed  to  the  left  of  the  files'  names. 
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Figure  12:  MENUNIX  FILE  MENU 
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Shown  here  is  a  olose-up  of  the  MENUNIX  FILE  MENU.  The  top  of  the  FILE 
MENU  displays  the  current  working  directory,  and  its  page  number /number 
of  pages.  Each  entry  includes  a  numerical  selector,  the  name  of  a  file, 
the  size  of  the  file,  and  its  UNIX  access  protection  code.  Directories 
are  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  display  and  are  highlighted  by 
being  in  bold  font. 
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To  select  a  file,  users  type  the  number  on  the  left  of  its  name. 
The  effect  of  selecting  a  file  depends  on  the  type  of  file  selected, 
which  can  be  determined  from  the  information  displayed  on  the  right  of 
its  name.  To  the  right  of  a  file  name  is  displayed  its  size  (in 
characters),  and  its  access  protection  modes.  The  access  protection 
modes  contain  ten  characters  interpreted  as  follows.  The  first 
character  indicates  the  type  of  file,  usually  a  plain  file  (-)  or  a 
directory  of  files  (d ) .  The  next  nine  indicate  independent  read,  write, 
and  execute  permissions  for  the  owner  of  the  file,  the  owner's  group, 
and  all  other  users,  respectively. 

When  a  FILE  MENU  entry  is  selected  by  pressing  the  number  key  on 
its  left,  MENUNIX  tries  to  do  the  sensible  action  based  on  the  type  of 
entry  selected.  Selecting  a  directory  causes  the  working  directory  to 
change  to  that  directory.  Directories  are  identified  by  their  access 
modes,  by  being  followed  by  a  slash,  and  on  some  terminals  by  being 
highlighted.  Selecting  an  executable  file  (a  program)  causes  that 
program  to  be  run  after  arguments  are  requested.  Selecting  a  plain  file 
calls  the  user's  preferred  editor  on  that  file. 

The  number  key  0  is  not  used  to  select  a  file  but  is  reserved 
for  going  "upwards"  in  the  file  system.  While  pressing  the  number  key 
to  the  left  of  a  directory  name  goes  into  the  selected  directory,  the  0 
key  changes  the  working  directory  to  the  parent  directory  in  the  UNIX 
file  system  hierarchy.  In  summary,  in  MENUNIX,  the  contents  of 
directories  are  always  present  for  the  user.  Users  are  able  to  edit 
files  and  change  directories  with  just  the  FILE  MENU  commands. 


The  PROGRAM  MENU 
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Though  UNIX  implementors  suggest  organizing  files  by  making 
content-oriented  directories,  one  for  programming,  one  for  writing, 
etc.,  UNIX  programs  are  not  clustered  by  function,  but  by  the 
installation  where  they  were  written.  Programs  are  kept  in  special 
directories  based  on  whether  they  were  developed  at  Bell  Laboratories, 
The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  which  distributes  an  enhanced 
version  of  UNIX,  or  whether  they  were  developed  at  a  local  installation. 
Partly  because  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  find  programs  of  interest 
from  the  hundreds  that  exist. 

On  the  top  left  of  the  MENUNIX  display  is  the  PROGRAM  MENU,  a 
closeup  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  13.  The  PROGRAM  MENU  organizes 
programs  into  a  hierarchy  much  as  the  file  system  can  be  used  to 
organize  files.  Entries  in  the  PROGRAM  MENU  are  either  programs,  or 
collections  of  programs,  called  workbenches .  This  is  analogous  to 
entries  in  the  FILE  MENU  being  files,  or  collections  of  files,  called 
directories.  At  the  top  of  the  PROGRAM  MENU  i3  the  name  of  the 
workbench  in  use.  The  initial  workbench  is  [UNIX]  (workbenches  are 
displayed  in  [square]  brackets).  [UNIX]  contains  the  most  general 
classification  of  UNIX  commands,  so  general  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
programs,  but  only  names  of  task  specific  workbenches  that  contain  all 
and  only  those  commands  that  are  of  interest  to  people  working  on  a 
specific  task.  For  example,  there  is  a  programming  workbench  that 
contains  more  specific  workbenches  for  general  programming  and  spt'ific 
programming  languages:  C,  FORTRAN,  LISP,  Pascal,  etc.  There  are  other 
workbenches  for  writing  papers,  sending  and  receiving  mail,  and  so  on. 

Each  line  of  the  PROGRAM  MENU  consists  of  a  mnemonic  letter  used 
to  select  an  entry  (program  or  workbench),  followed  by  a  short  phrase 
describing  the  entry.  Menu  selection  in  the  PROGRAM  MENU  has  results 
analogous  to  those  in  the  FILE  MENU.  Selecting  a  workbench  causes  the 
PROGRAM  MENU  to  change  to  and  display  the  new  workbench.  Commands  are 
also  available  to  get  back  to  the  root  of  the  PROGRAM  MENU  hierarchy. 


Figure  13s  MENUNIX  PROGRAM  MENU 
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Shown  here  is  a  close-up  of  the  MENUNIX  PROGRAM  MENU.  The  top  line  of 
the  menu  displays  the  name  of  the  current  workbench,  in  this  case,  a 
workbench  for  doing  statistics.  Each  line  of  a  workbench  displays  the 
mnemonic  selector  for  the  entry  followed  by  a  short  descriptive  phrase. 
Workbenches  are  bracketed  and  displayed  in  bold  font  to  make  them  more 
visible.  Programs  are  followed  by  their  true  UNIX  names  in  parentheses 
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Program  entries  are  displayed  followed  by  the  parenthesized  name  of  the 
UNIX  program  they  call.  This  is  useful  30  novices  can  learn  the  real 
names  of  programs  and  for  experts  so  they  know  what  familiar  programs 
they  are  selecting.  Naturally,  selecting  a  program  causes  it  to  run. 

An  example  of  a  sequence  of  selections  leading  to  the  C  program 
verifier,  lint,  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  It  is  called  lint  because  its 
writer  thought  the  name  cute;  the  program  picks  up  pieces  of  loose  fluff 
from  programs .  The  figure  shows  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  content 
hierarchy.  The  poorly  chosen  name  for  the  C  program  verifier  does  not 
hinder  a  user's  ability  to  find  the  program. 

Application  1:  Symbols  <==>  Names 

With  this  brief  introduction  to  MENUNIX,  we  can  now  see  how  the 
general  psychological  theory  and  specific  experimental  results  were 
applied  to  the  design  of  this  user  interface.  Based  on  the  results  of 
Experiments  1  and  2,  we  can  conclude  there  is  no  system  of  choosing 
symbols  that  is  most  efficient  for  all  situations.  If  the  pairing 
between  names  and  symbols  can  be  controlled  so  that  activations  do  not 
compete,  using  letter  symbols  is  optimal.  But  if  such  control  can  not 
be  obtained,  competing  activations  between  symbols  and  first  letters  of 
names  will  result  in  much  worse  performance. 

An  early  decision  in  MENUNIX 's  design  was  to  use  single 
character  selectors  for  entries  in  both  the  PROGRAM  and  FILE  MENUS. 
This  was  to  make  menu  selection  faster.  The  results  from  Experiment  2 
indicated  how  to  select  them,  because  choosing  selectors  for  menu 
entries  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  symbols  for  names.  The  structure 
of  the  two  menus  demanded  different  menu  selection  schemes.  First  note 
that  the  display  of  programs  is  not  likely  to  change  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  a  static  menu.  The  menu  of  files  is  one  that  we  would  expect  to 
change  very  often,  probably  every  day.  It  is  a  dynamic  menu.  These  two 
types  of  displays  require  different  option  selection  schemes:  mnemonic 
letters  for  the  static  display  of  programs  and  ordered  numbers  for  the 


Pigure  14:  A  MENUNIX  Program  Selection  Sequence 
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Shown  here  are  close-ups  of  successive  displays  of  the  PROGRAM  MENU  the 
sequence  of  workbenches  displayed  while  finding  the  C  program  verifier 
(lint) .  Beginning  in  the  [UNIX]  workbench  (a),  typing  "p"  causes  the 
[Programming]  workbench  to  be  displayed  (b).  In  this  context,  typing 
"c"  changes  the  display  to  the  [C  Programming]  workbench  in  which  the  C 
program  verifier  is  found  (c).  Selecting  the  verifier  causes  the 
MENUNIX  line-editor  (not  described,  but  for  users  to  input  information) 
to  request  options  and  files  to  be  verified. 
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dynamic  display  of  files.  The  reasons  for  this  design  decision  are 
explained  below. 

One  problem  with  using  mnemonic  initial  letter  selectors  is  the 
possibility  of  two  menu  options  having  the  same  first  letter.  The 
MENUNIX  user  interface  was  developed  for  a  system  with  hundreds  of 
programs  and  thousands  of  files.  Clearly,  there  can  not  be  a  unique 
symbol  for  each  entry  in  the  program  or  file  menu.  MENUNIX  solves  this 
problem  by  hierarchically  structuring  the  programs  by  content  so  that 
any  particular  menu  of  programs  offers  about  ten  programs,  a  cognitively 
manageable  number  (Miller,  1956).  Mnemonic  letters  can  not  be  used  for 
selecting  files  from  a  menu.  With  a  small  static  set  of  programs  for 
each  menu,  it  is  possible  to  rename  programs  using  synonyms  to  insure 
unique  first  characters,  a  practically  unworkable  scheme  for  files.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  control  the  names  of  files  because  of  the 
frequency  with  which  files  change.  For  example,  in  a  menu  of  programs 
for  writing  papers,  there  might  be  a  program  to  correct  spelling  and  one 
for  style  analysis.  On  the  system  for  which  MENUNIX  was  developed,  the 
programs  are  called  spell  and  style  respectively.  Alternative  names 
that  would  solve  the  problem  of  clashing  initial  letters  are  correct  and 
analyze .  Such  a  renaming  scheme  for  files  would  be  too  intrusive  for 
users. 


One  possibility  for  a  selection  scheme  for  files  in  a  menu  is  a 
list  of  sorted  letters.  This  scheme  would  not  work  out  well  because  of 
possible  competing  activations  between  the  selecting  symbol  and  the  name 
of  the  file  because  the  pairing  would  tend  to  be  random,  producing  close 
to  the  same  conditions  as  incompatible  letter  symbols  in  Experiment  2. 
Suppose  there  is  a  menu  of  files,  and  the  fourth  file  in  the  list  is 

called  "paper." 

a  data 

b  letter 

c  notes 

d  paper 

e  references 

With  sorted  letter  selectors,  the  character  used  to  select  "paper"  would 
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be  "d."  The  first  character  of  "paper,"  "p,"  would  compete  with  the 
selector  "d"  and  the  result  would  be  slower  selection  times,  and  perhaps 
errors  in  selection.  Similarly,  having  to  select  the  file  called  "data" 
with  "a"  would  result  in  competing  activations,  this  time  between  "d" 
and  "a,"  possibly  resulting  in  selecting  "paper"  by  mistake  because  it 
is  selected  with  the  first  letter  of  "data."  Because  of  these  problems, 
the  decision  was  made  to  use  the  more  neutral  sorted  number  selectors 
that  yielded  performance  only  slightly  worse  than  the  mnemonic  first- 
letter  selectors  that  could  not  be  used. 

Choosing  separate  selection  schemes  for  programs  and  files  had 
the  added  attractiveness  of  having  disjoint  sets  of  selectors  for 
programs  and  files.  This  made  it  unnecessary  to  specify  from  which  menu 
the  selections  were  being  made,  removing  the  need  for  different 
selection  modes:  one  for  selecting  programs,  one  for  files.  This 
removed  the  possibility  that  a  person  would  think  a  keypress  applied  to 
one  menu  when  the  other  was  active,  an  error  Norman  (1981)  calls  a  mode 
error. 


Application  2:  Names  <==>  Concepts 

In  Experiment  3,  I  discuss  how  the  name  for  a  concept  affects 
how  people  interpret  concepts  around  it,  a  measure  of  how  the  concept 
itself  is  being  interpreted.  I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  how  to 
choose  names  for  concepts  so  that  when  a  person  has  a  concept  in  mind, 
the  name  for  it  can  easily  be  accessed.  My  goal  is  to  show  how  the 
results  of  Experiments  1,  2,  and  3  can  be  applied  along  with  previous 
psychological  research,  to  the  design  of  notational  systems  that 
accommodate  to  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  human  cognitive  abilities. 

Black  and  Moran  (1982)  studied  the  learning  and  remembering  of 
command  names  and  found  that  specific  terms  were  superior  to  general 
terms  for  learning  and  recall  and  that  infrequent  names  (as  measured  by 
the  Kucera  and  Francis  (1967)  word  frequency  norms)  were  superior  to 
frequent.  Baggett  (1980)  outlines  a  method  for  naming  objects  with  an 
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iterative  procedure  that  maximizes  the  ability  of  people  to  recall  the 
names  for  them.  Despite  attempts  to  find  rules  for  naming  commands, 
severe  problems  exist  for  people  trying  to  learn  large  numbers  of  them. 
While  research  on  naming  small  sets  of  commands  might  provide  us  with 
some  insights  about  how  to  choose  names  in  general,  it  is  little  help 
for  very  large  sets.  On  the  computing  system  we  use  in  our  laboratory, 
there  are  several  hundred  commands,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  name, 
often  an  abbreviation  or  amusing  name  that  provides  people  with  little 
or  no  idea  of  its  purpose.  People  generally  learn  about  commands  when 
they  are  told  about  their  existence  by  an  expert.  Consulting  a  manual 
is  little  help;  though  the  manual  is  alphabetized,  the  names  are  not 
suggestive  of  their  purposes,  and  reading  each  manual  entry  would  be 
prohibitively  time  consuming. 

A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  developed  from  experiences 
with  MENUNIX.  This  solution  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  novel  naming 
system  for  programs  based  on  how  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  hierarchy, 
the  means  of  organizing  information  Mandler  (1967,  1968,  1970)  found  to 
be  optimal  for  people  to  use  to  organize  large  amounts  of  information. 
MENUNIX  organizes  programs  into  a  hierarchy  in  which  commands  with 
similar  functions  are  grouped  together  into  workbenches .  A  workbench  is 
a  set  of  program  tools  especially  suited  for  work  on  a  specific  task. 
Each  workbench  displays  a  cognitively  manageable  number  of  options 
(Miller,  1956),  all  in  the  semantic  category  defined  by  the  name  of  the 
workbench.  The  menu  display  allows  users  to  recognize  options  instead 
of  the  more  difficult  process  of  recalling  them  especially  for  many 
alternatives  (e.g.,  hundreds  of  programs)  (Slamecka,  1967),  and  provides 
a  structured  procedure  for  discovery  of  options,  too.  Programs  and 
workbenches  that  serve  multiple  purposes  are  multiply  represented  in  the 
program  hierarchy.  This  is  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  what  is 
apparently  an  ideal  decomposition  of  the  programs  for  one  person, 
according  to  what  Rosch  (1973)  calls  natural  categories ,  might  not  be 
optimal  for  another,  possibly  due  to  different  amounts  of  expert 
knowledge  in  particular  domains.  For  example,  a  program  to  sort  the 


lines  in  a  file  could  have  uses  for  preparing  reports  for  a  teacher,  for 
making  a  list  of  address  labels  for  a  secretary,  or  for  a  psychologist 
to  put  some  data  in  order. 

Now  I  illustrate  how  this  hierarchy  can  be  used  to  find  programs 
and  then  I  describe  how  the  procedure  of  finding  a  program  in  the 
hierarchy  can  be  used  to  name  it.  When  users  start  using  MENUNIX,  they 
are  presented  with  a  high  level  workbench  with  sub-workbenches  for 
specific  tasks  such  as  writing  papers,  sending  and  receiving  electronic 
mail,  programming,  computing  statistics,  and  so  on.  This  is  shown  in 
Figure  13. 

The  user  makes  an  initial  decision  about  the  task  the  program  is 
supposed  to  accomplish.  This  is  done  by  pressing  the  letter  next  to  the 
name  of  the  workbench.  This  letter  is  an  easily  learned  mnemonic 
symbol,  selected  based  on  the  results  of  Experiment  2  on  optimal  name- 
symbol  pairings.  From  these,  a  new  user  can  look  at  all  and  only  those 
commands  related  to  a  specific  task  by  entering  the  workbench  for  that 
task.  Usually  a  workbench  contains  no  more  than  ten  programs.  On 
entering  a  task  specific  workbench,  there  might  be  more  specific 
workbenches  mixed  with  programs.  For  example,  in  the  programming 
workbench  there  are  sub-workbenches  for  specific  programming  languages: 
LISP,  FORTRAN,  Pascal,  etc,  which  can  be  selected  with  the  obvious 
mnemonics,  "l,"  "f,"  and  "p,"  respectively.  The  series  of  mnemonic 
letters  used  to  select  a  command  can  serve  as  an  alternative  name  for 
it.  See  the  series  of  PROGRAM  MENU  selections  in  Figure  14. 

Such  a  naming  scheme  has  several  desirable  properties,  because 
programs  are  named  according  to  a  system  of  naming  rules.  Similar 
programs  have  similar  names.  This  tells  users  that  any  program  that 
operates  on  mail  begins  with  "m"  while  those  related  to  programming 
begin  with  "p."  If  a  user  knows  about  one  command,  the  name  of  a  related 
command  can  be  inferred  analogically.  For  example,  knowing  that  the 
program  to  verify  a  FORTRAN  program  is  called  "pfv"  the  selecting 
sequence  through  "programming,"  "fortran,”  and  "verify,"  it  is  a  simple 
generalization  to  infer  that  the  Pascal  program  verifier  is  called 


"ppv,"  and  the  one  for  LISP  is  called  "plv."  Figure  15  shows  part  of  the 
MENUNIX  hierarchy  of  programs  For  example,  the  program  to  move  files  is 
reached  by  typing  "fm,"  and  the  one  to  copy  files  is  called  "fe,"  while 
the  LISP  editor  is  reached  with  "pie."  This  naming  scheme  maintains  the 
component  structure  of  meaning  (the  purpose  of  the  program)  shown  by 
Pate  (1982)  to  be  useful  for  learning  command  names,  and  that  related 
programs  have  related  names,  unlike  the  true  UNIX  names  for  the 
programs,  which  follow  no  known  conventions.  A  program  that  can  many 
uses  can  get  several  aliases,  to  help  people  find  programs  when  and 
where  they  need  them.  Some  potential  program  names,  generated  by 
analogy  with  existing  ones,  may  not  have  existing  programs  (there  are 
not  C  or  FORTRAN  interpreters).  This  emphasizes  an  important  issue, 
that  of  adopting  naming  conventions  as  part  of  a  notational  system, 
rather  than  choosing  what  seems  to  be  the  best  name  at  the  time.  Norman 
(1981)  has  complained  that  there  is  no  system  for  naming  commands  on  the 
UNIX  operating  system,  a  system  where  programs  originate  from  many 
computer  science  sites,  each  with  its  own  system,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
naming  commands.  Consider  the  names  on  our  system  of  the  different 
program  compilers:  Pascal's  is  called  £C,  FORTRAN'S  i3  called  77,  and 
LISP's  is  called  liszt.  Each  name — perhaps  not  the  last — can  be 
justified,  but  together,  they  cannot.  The  inconsistent  naming 
conventions  result  in  the  programs  being  hard  to  find,  hard  to  remember, 
and  with  little  suggestiveness  of  their  purposes.  Having  a  system  for 
naming  commands  allows  programs  to  have  names  waiting  for  programs  that 
have  yet  to  be  created. 

The  results  of  Experiment  1  tell  us  the  that  mnemonic  symbols 
for  workbench  and  program  names  make  it  relatively  easy  to  recall  the 
name3  from  the  symbols.  After  the  first  letter  in  a  selection  sequence 
name  (e.g.,  "p"  in  "pic,"  the  programming  language  LISP's  compiler)  is 
decoded  to  a  name  ("programming"),  the  results  of  Experiment  3  suggest 
that  concepts  related  to  programming  are  primed.  This  is  further 
supported  by  semantic  priming  experiments  reported  by  Collins  and  Loftus 
(1975).  Thus,  Experiments  1  and  3  predict  the  process  of  decoding  a 


Figure  15:  Part  of  the  MENUNIX  Program  Hierarchy 
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Shown  here  is  part  of  the  MENUNIX  hierarchy  of  programs.  Inside  the 
high  level  UNIX  workbench  are  two  task  specific  workbenches,  one  for 
working  with  files,  the  other  for  programs.  The  workbench  of 
programming  tools  contains  four  language  specific  workbenches:  C, 
FORTRAN,  LISP,  and  Pascal.  In  the  FILE  workbench,  the  true  UNIX  names 
for  programs  are  listed  in  lower  case  in  the  inner  box,  preceded  by  the 
tasks  they  are  used  for,  in  upper  case.  A  similar  scheme  is  used  for 
the  PROGRAM  workbench. 


CONCLUSIONS 


of  Experiments  and  Evaluation  of  the  Model 


The  interactive  model  of  processing  linguistically  mediated 
artificial  language  has  not  been  implemented  into  a  working  simulation. 
It  does  however  provide  a  framework  in  which  the  results  of  the 
experiments  described  can  be  interpreted.  In  fact,  the  model  provided 
the  framework  that  motivated  the  hypotheses  the  experiments  were 
designed  to  address.  The  experimental  evidence  presented  in  previous 
sections  shows  that  the  choice  of  symbols  for  names,  and  the  choice  of 
names  for  concepts,  are  important  if  the  artificial  language  they  are 
used  in  is  to  be  a  natural  one.  Different  symbols  for  a  name  can  have 
different  association  strengths  to  it,  both  in  comprehending  artificial 
language,  as  was  shown  in  Experiment  1,  and  in  generating  artificial 
language,  as  was  shown  in  Experineit  2.  Different  names  chosen  for  a 
concept  have  different  facilitory  effects  on  how  easily  people  can 
associate  names  with  nearby  symbols,  as  was  shown  in  Experiment  3.  This 
effect  is  probably  due  to  the  priming  of  concepts  related  to  the  chosen 
name  that  in  turn  prime  the  names  paired  with  the  nearby  symbols.  Taken 
together,  the  results  support  a  multi-level  model  in  which  symbols  are 
associated  with  names,  and  names  are  associated  with  concepts,  which 
have  semantic  associations. 
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The  size  of  the  experimental  effects  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  For  associating  symbols  with  names,  the  range  of  the  effects 
from  best  to  worst  pairings  was  between  one  and  two  seconds  per  symbol. 
For  associating  names  with  concepts,  the  effect  of  a  compatible  name 
over  an  incompatible  one  was  about  200  msec,  but  again,  this  effect  is 
applied  to  each  symbol  being  interpreted  in  the  context  of  a  name.  In  a 
relatively  complex  expression  with  ten  symbols,  the  difference  between 
the  very  best  chosen  notation  and  the  very  worst  could  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  seconds.  At  this  size,  the  limits  of  human  short  term  memory 
span  are  being  tested  (Peterson  and  Peterson,  1959)  rather  than  the 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols. 

Future  Work 


Analog  Artificial  Languages 

I  have  not  discussed  the  use  of  analog  representations  for 
concepts.  In  an  analog  representation,  the  symbols,  or  the  spatial 
relations  among  them,  have  properties  in  common  with  their  meaning.  For 
example,  in  international  road  signs,  the  symbol  for  a  winding  road  is  a 
winding  line  on  a  yellow  sign.  The  shape  of  the  symbol  is  an  analog  of 
the  shape  of  the  road.  The  color  of  the  3ign  is  conventionally  used  to 
denote  warning  of  a  possible  hazard. 

The  use  of  analog  artificial  language  has  become  more  important 
as  the  technology  for  expressing  it  has  advanced.  It  is  only  beginning 
around  1980  that  computer  graphics  terminals  along  with  the  software  for 
controlling  them  has  become  generally  available,  mainly  due  to  advances 
in  hardware  design.  For  example,  the  XEROX  Star  personal  computer 
(Smith  et  al,  1982)  uses  graphical  symbols  to  display  objects  in  a 
user's  working  environment.  A  file  is  shown  on  the  user's  screen  as  a 
little  picture  of  a  file  folder  with  the  file's  name  on  it.  Even 
operations  are  done  graphically.  To  send  some  electronic  mail,  a  user 
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points  to  a  file,  "picks  it  up,"  and  places  it  in  a  tray  labelled 
"mail."  Printing  and  duplicating  files  are  handled  similarly. 

In  addition  to  analog  symbols,  other  features  can  be  used  to 
convey  meaning.  Size,  shape,  color,  case,  font,  and  slant  are  but  some 
visual  dimensions  on  which  printed  text  can  vary,  and  it  is  an  important 
practical  question  of  whether  these  attributes  can  be  used  to  convey 
meaning,  either  independently  or  in  conjunction.  It  is  not  clear  how 
many  dimensions  people  can  integrate  independently.  Research  on  multi¬ 
dimensional  scaling  (Shepard,  1974;  Wish  &  Carroll,  1974)  has  shown  few 
classes  of  objects  where  more  than  three  dimensions  were  needed  to 
describe  members  of  the  classes,  and  few  psychological  studies  of 
perceptual  integration  (Anderson,  1974)  attempt  experimental  designs 
with  more  than  three  or  four  dimensions. 

Color  can  be  used  to  enhance  some  parts  of  a  picture,  and  the 
meaning  of  color  is  a  type  of  artificial  language.  For  example,  one 
well  known  code  relates  color  and  outcomes  of  actions,  based  on  the 
red-yellow-green  traffic  lights  on  roads.  Red  may  indicate  an  incorrect 
outcome  where  progress  must  3top,  yellow  may  indicate  a  dangerous 
outcome  where  progress  cat.  be  made  with  caution,  and  green  may  indicate 
a  positive  outcome  where  progress  can  continue.  Color  and  brightness 
can  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  plotting  variables  by  having  either 
correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  a  variable.  Though  using  color  may  seem 
uniformly  advantageous,  in  some  cases,  color  may  be  used  ineffectively 
and  inhibit  efficient  communication  of  ideas.  Durrett  and  Trezona 
(1982)  discuss  some  methods  for  effective  use,  but  their  presentation  is 
based  on  a  limited  understanding  of  the  human  visual  system. 
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High  Level  Constructs 

In  this  paper,  I  have  concentrated  on  artificial  languages  in 
which  ideas  are  expressed  by  choosing  names  for  concepts  and  symbols  are 
chosen  for  names,  a  class  of  languages  I  call  linguistically  mediated 
artificial  languages.  Most  of  my  discussion,  and  the  experiments  I 
presented,  focus  on  those  two  stages  of  linguistic  mediation:  (1) 
choosing  names  for  concepts  and  (2)  choosing  symbols  for  names.  I 
touched  on  some  higher  level  aspects  of  artificial  languages  such  as  the 
importance  of  consistency  of  syntax  to  the  naturalness  of  an  artificial 
language  without  experimental  support,  though  from  practical  experience, 
it  is  clear  that  inconsistency  causes  problems.  I  did  not  discuss 
perhaps  the  most  important  design  question  of  artificial  languages:  When 
i3  the  development  of  an  artificial  language  for  a  particular  domain  in 
order,  and  given  that  one  is  to  be  designed,  what  primitive  conceptual 
units  (operations  and  terms)  should  be  included?  I  have  discussed  how 
to  choose  symbols  for  names,  and  even  names  for  concepts,  but  not  which 
concepts  get  names.  Finseth  (1982)  discusses  what  primitives  to  put 
into  a  text  editing  program,  an  artificial  language  designed  for 
manipulating  text  interactively.  What  are  offered  are  not  principles  of 
design,  but  properties  an  expert  thought  useful  after  experience  with 
many  such  systems.  Practical  experience  is  often  a  useful  basis  for 
design,  but  it  should  not  be  the  only  basis  for  design  decisions. 
Norman  (1982)  has  stressed  the  need  for  a  cognitive  engineering  to 
develop  principles  of  human-machine  interaction  that  will  guide  the 
design  of  systems  people  can  use  efficiently.  Perhaps  future 
investigations  on  the  conceptual  units  needed  to  make  a  natural 
artificial  language  will  provide  such  design  principles,  so  that  design 
can  be  guided  by  theory  and  not  trial  and  error. 


Applicability  of  Cognitive  Psychology  to  Design 


The  experiments  described  were  designed  to  answer  questions 
about  how  people  process  linguistically  mediated  artificial  language  and 
how  to  design  natural  artificial  languages  based  on  this  knowledge,  but 
they  were  also  motivated  by  practical  experience  with  computer  program 
user  interfaces.  The  interaction  of  theory  and  application  is  an 
important  one.  Most  basic  experiments  on  the  psychology  of  learning  and 
memory  in  the  literature  were  designed  to  answer  general  theoretical 
questions,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  their  applicability  to 
specific  problems.  Conversely,  designing  experiments  to  answer 
practical  questions  cam  do  more  than  just  answer  specific  questions.  If 
care  is  taken,  they  can  have  theoretical  implications  about  information 
processing  in  general.  Experiments  designed  to  answer  theoretical 
questions  while  maintaining  practical  applicability  have  the  added 
attraction  that  they  will  tend  to  be  ecologically  valid  (the  experiments 
study  something  people  really  do). 

In  earlier  sections,  I  discussed  the  application  of  cognitive 
psychology  to  the  design  of  user  interfaces  for  computer  programs.  In 
recent  years,  this  has  become  an  area  of  intense  research  (Card,  Moran, 
&  Newell,  1982)  because  of  the  dramatic  surge  of  the  use  of  computers  in 
society.  In  discussing  the  design  of  the  MENUNIX  interface  (Perlman, 
1981),  I  showed  how  processes  in  understanding  and  generating  artificial 
language  were  a  good  framework  for  understanding  low  level  aspects  of 
human-computer  interaction  in  addition  to  more  obvious  domains  of 
application,  such  as  mathematics  education. 

In  the  design  of  MENUNIX,  psychological  theory  drove  the  design 
of  the  major  components  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  advantage  of 
recognition  over  recall  (Slamecka,  1967)  prompted  the  use  of  menu 
displays.  Eac-n  menu  displayed  a  cognitively  manageable  number  of 
options  (Miller,  1956).  Since  people  organize  information 
hierarchically  by  meaning  (Mandler,  1967,  1968,  1970),  the  hundreds  of 
pr  -grams  of  the  UNIX  operating  system  displayed  by  MENUNIX  were 
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decomposed  into  cognitively  manageably  sized  menus  in  which  task  related 
programs  were  clustered.  To  allow  for  the  possibility  that  different 
people  might  have  different  natural  categories  (Rosch,  1973),  options 
that  may  fit  in  many  categories  were  multiply  represented  in  this 
hierarchy. 

Experimental  results  on  how  to  choose  symbols  for  names  and 
names  for  concepts  were  also  applied  to  the  design  of  MENUNIX. 
Experiment  2  showed  that  mnemonic  letter  symbols  for  names  resulted  in 
the  fastest  performance  to  type  a  symbol  when  presented  a  name  (this  is 
an  abstract  menu  selection  task),  but  also  that  non-mnemonic  letter 
symbols  produced  worse  performance  compared  to  the  neutral  number 
symbols.  These  results  were  applied  to  the  design  of  MENUNIX.  Mnemonic 
letters  were  used  to  select  programs  from  the  hierarchical  menu  of 
programs,  a  choice  possible  because  the  programs  in  the  hierarchy  seldom 
changed  and  permanent  mnemonics  could  be  chosen.  Sorted  number 
selectors  were  used  in  the  menu  of  files  because  the  names  and  number  of 
files  changed  relatively  often,  so  choosing  mnemonic  letter  symbols  for 
them  was  not  possible.  Neutral  number  selectors  were  used  instead. 
Having  disjoint  sets  of  selectors  for  programs  and  menus  has  the  added 
advantage  that  mode  errors  (Norman,  1980)  could  be  avoided.  The 
combined  results  of  Experiments  1  and  3  explain  the  process  of  naming 
programs  by  the  sequence  of  mnemonic  letter  selectors  used  in  accessing 
them  via  the  program  hierarchy. 

Based  on  the  experiments  reported  and  their  application  to  the 
design  of  MENUNIX,  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  set  of  guidelines 
that  can  be  followed  that  will  insure  an  artificial  language  to  be  a 
natural  one.  For  example,  letter  symbols  were  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  3ymbol3  for  names,  and  a  priori  it  is  often  not  possible  to  tell 
which  they  will  be.  Another  example  is  that  specific  names  can  be  the 
best  and  worst  names  for  concepts,  and  it  will  depend  on  the  individual 
user  whether  this  will  be  the  case.  In  many  cases,  using  a  neutral 
symbol  or  a  gene  -al  name  may  the  best  overall  solution  to  a  general 
problem,  though  not  the  optimal  solution  to  the  problem  under  relatively 
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Relation  to  Learning  Mathematics 

When  I  tell  people  I  study  how  people  learn  mathematics,  I  am 
often  told  that  they  would  like  to  know  why  people  do  not  learn 
mathematics.  People  say  they  learned  a  complex  task  like  their  mother 
tongue  "effortlessly,"  but  that  mathematics  is  beyond  them.  First,  I 
claim  people  do  not  learn  their  first  natural  language  effortlessly.  It 
takes  most  people  about  twenty  years  of  daily  practice  to  speak  as  an 
adult.  Assuming  as  little  as  seven  hours  of  practice  a  day  during  those 
twenty  years,  by  the  age  of  twenty,  a  person  will  have  had  over  50,000 
hours  of  speaking,  listening  to,  reading,  and  writing  a  language.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  tens  of  thousands  of  hours  of  experience  with 
mathematical  notation  is  necessary  to  become  proficient  in  it. 
Mathematical  notation  is  much  simpler  than  natural  language.  But  I 
think  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  what  many  people  think  of  as  an 
effortless  task,  is  one  that  takes  years  to  perfect. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  reported  here  point  to  another 
difficulty  in  understanding  notation.  The  choices  of  symbols  for  names, 
and  names  for  concepts,  if  poorly  made,  can  increase  the  time  to 
comprehend  an  expression  to  a  duration  longer  than  human  short  term 
memory  span.  Peterson  and  Peterson  0959)  showed  the  time  course  of  our 
ability  to  retain  information  over  short  periods  of  time.  I  hesitate  to 
extrapolate  from  their  experimental  materials  to  short  term  memory  for 
expressions  in  mathematical  notation,  or  any  artificial  language,  but 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is  about  fifteen  seconds  for 
seven  items.  Imagine  a  person  reading  some  expression  of  mathematics 
that  has  several  symbols  in  it.  Each  of  these  symbols  has  to  be 
associated  with  the  name  they  represent,  and  the  speed  of  all  of  these 
associations  depends  on  the  suggestiveness  of  the  names  around  them. 
Poorly  chosen  notation  can  result  in  times  close  to  twice  that  of  well 
chosen  notation,  as  shown  in  Experiments  1  and  3,  and  this  does  not 
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include  such  factors  as  syntax  and  the  conceptual  design  of  the  part  of 
artificial  language.  The  point  is  that  a  person  who  reads  an  expression 
written  with  good  notation  might  take  ten  seconds  to  read  an  expression 
while  one  reading  the  same  concepts  written  in  bad  notation  might  take 
twenty  seconds,  due  purely  because  of  poor  choices  of  symbols  and  names. 
At  twenty  seconds,  I  claim,  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  expression 
is  more  a  test  of  short  term  memory  than  one  of  conceptual  knowledge. 
For  more  complicated  expressions,  the  defi.it  due  to  poorly  chosen 
symbols  and  names  becomes  even  greater  because  short  term  memory  limits 
are  reached  even  sooner  in  comprehending  expressions.  This  effect, 
considering  the  effects  of  practice  in  Experiments  1  and  3,  do  not  go 
away  with  moderate  practice,  an  amount  of  practice  probably  greater  than 
most  people  would  get  when  being  introduced  to  some  mathematical 
concept.  I  would  expect  that  higher  level  aspects  of  notation  could 
affect  processing  to  a  much  greater  extent.  So,  one  answer  to  the 
question  is:  People  can't  learn  math  because  often  they  can't  get 
through  the  description  of  a  problem  and  remember  what  the  problem  was. 
Perhaps  after  such  a  failed  effort  a  person  will  try  again,  but  then 
again,  maybe  not. 
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